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Work-School Programs to Meet 
Present Labor Needs and Prepare 
Students for Future 


During the summer several million high-school boys and girls have worked on 
farms, in factories, in stores, and offices. They have gained valuable work experi- 
ence. They have helped to supplement family incomes, But most of all, they have 
felt that they were helping to serve their country. 

Their experience has given them a keener sense of what life means. That sense 
they should not lose. But, at the same time, they must not lose sight of the fact 
that they have a mission in the future and that current work is not the whole 
answer either for themselves or for the Nation. ‘ 


Fulfillment of American Ideal 


Students should realize that beyond the fighting and winning of this war, we must 
see that it stays won. That will be their obligation. That is the object of their 
education. In their hands is the ultimate fulfillment of the American ideal. 

Communities and educators, on the other hand, must face the fact that there are 
real manpower shortages in many communities. They should recognize, too, that 
a community and educational program which does not provide opportunity for work 
will leave a real hiatus in the lives of many young people who keenly feel the issues 
of the present conflict. Intelligent action on the part of educators and community 
authorities can meet that dilemma successfully. 


A Plan of Action 


With the approach of a new school term, a plan of action should be developed 
which, at the same time, continues educational opportunities and permits student 
manpower to be used in the Nation’s interest. 

The program in every community should be one which takes full account of the 
laws which govern the labor of children and the boys and girls of school age. There 
should be no lowering of the barriers which have been so wisely erected against the 
exploitation of children and of youth. - 

In communities where many such youth are temporarily in the labor force, arrange- 
ments can usually be worked out by which they may continue their employment on a 
part-time basis after they have returned to school this fall. School officials, em- 
ployers, labor, civic leaders, and parents should plan together now to organize such 
work-school programs, 

Paut V. McNovtrt, 
Chairman, War Manpower Commission. 
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ETTENTION SUESCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was iemporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. CHice of Education for permission 
to repiint material from EpUCATION FOR 
Victcry. Such material may be re- 
pr.nted without special permission, 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational field$ as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education and other 
mater:cl, 


Back to School 


Educators Hold Solemn Responsibility 
To Guide Youth to Right Decisions 


During the past school term many high-school students have dropped out to enter 
upon remunerative employment, without any thought of ever returning to complete 
their secondary education. 

In one large industrial city the public-school enrollment in the last 2 years 
(between 1941 and 1943), decreased approximately 18 percent; in another similar 
industrial city, even more than 20 percent. In the first of these cities the usual 
number of work permits issued annually has been between 10,000 and 12,000, but 
from January to May of this year, the monthly average was 5,000. In the second 
city the number of work permits issued between 1939 and 1942 to youth between 
16 and 18 years of age increased more than 1,500 percent. Even for children 
between 14 and 16, the increase was more than 700 percent. 

By present practices, which were not recognized as “regular” procedures during 
pre-war days, youth are obtaining exemptions from school attendance and securing 
work permits without protest on the part of any interested person. In numerous 
instances, students in the upper years of high school are carrying, at irregular 
hours, practically a full-time work load and attempting a full-time school schedule. 

We must not permit this war to become a children’s crusade. While it is rccog- 
nized that children have responsibilities, corresponding to their age and maturity, 
for contributing to the general welfare of the Nation, it needs aiso to be recoz- 
nized that their responsibilities must not be determined solely on the basis of jni- 
mediacy. Rather these should be decided largely on the assumption that tris 
Nation will survive the war and will have an honorable future. This asswaption 
calls for the education of all our children in order that they may be qualified to carry 
forward our democratic form of society in the future. 


Contributions Will Vary 


Their education and their contribution to present-day wartime needs, therefore, 
should be considered as a total problem, not two separate and independent problems. 
Also each child of working age constitutes an individual case for study and counsel- 
ing. For many of these youth their greatest contribution to national welfare will 
be full-time school attendance; for some a combination of school and work, care- 
fully planned to suit the needs of the individual, will constitute not only a desirable 
welfare contribution, but the best educational experience; and for still others full- 
time employment, in accordance with the individual’s abilities, will offer a maximum 
opportunity both to earn and also to serve the country’s welfare and, at the same 
time, to make adjustments for adult life. 

It should be borne in mind by the general public, by parents of school children, 
and by pupils themselves that the present school program has been determined after 
Years of development and experimentation in efforts to establish a minimum for 
educational opportunities deemed necessary to meet the requirements for citizenship 
in our democratic form of government. The completion of this program, including 
the level of secondary education, either by full-time school attendance or by a 
combination of school and work activities is important for both the child and 
society. The pursual of this educational program of school or school and work 
experience, uninterruptedly and free from distracting conditions, is both the right 
and obligation of every child. 


Inspiring Counsel from Many Sources 


With reference to the importance of education in a democratic form of govern- 
ment Thomas Jefferson said, “Above all things, I hope the education of the common 
people will be attended to; convinced that on this good sense we may rely with the 
most security for the preservation of a due degree of liberty.” John Adams spoke in 
similar words, namely, “Education is more indispensable, and must be more general, 
under free government than any other.” 

Speaking under present war conditions Col. Hans Christian Adamson, urges high 
school students as follows: 

“In these days men are being required to give up their professions; to give up 
their business; to give up their homes. They are required to leave their families, 
their wives, and their children. They are being made to make every kind of 
sacrifice. In view of that, it is certainly little enough to ask you boys who soon 

(Turn to page 8) 
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Training Schools for Juvenile 


Delinquents 


Their Place and Activities in Wartime 


State Teachers Journal 
Emphasizes Their Importance 


“The salvaging of problem children is 
a highly complicated and professional 
task and should be entrusted only to 
people with high character and profes- 
sional training,” according to W. W. 
Carpenter and Clarence L. Murphy in 
an article entitled “The Delinquent 
Child: A Challenge to Missouri Teach- 
evs,” published in a recent number of 
School and Community, the journal of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association. 
“In a large measure, the redirection, 
guidance, and training of wayward youth 
is an educational problem. Teachers 
must recognize it as a responsibility of 
their profession.” 

The authors state further that “... 
teachers should no longer, without pro- 
test, tolerate a correctional system for 
delinquent children which is antiquated 
in its basic philosophy and methodology. 
Heaping vengeance and punishment 
upon young delinquents in an effort to 
reform them is not psychologically 
sound. Likewise, segregation as a pro- 
tection for society in general may have 
only limited value, since most youthful 
delinquents in a relatively short time re- 
turn to the society from which they 
came.” 


The Problem Widespread 


This article might have been written 
in any one of a number of States and ad- 
dressed to the teaching staff throughout 
the country. It has particular reference 
to residential training schools for delin- 
quent children—schools which receive 
juvenile offenders committed by the 
courts. There is at least one such insti- 
tution, and in most cases two or more, in 
every State. 

The authors call attention to the fact 
that too much emphasis in training 
schools is placed upon material produc- 
tion. “Some institutions have been 
fairly successful as potato fields, can- 
ning factories, and rock quarries, while 
almost entirely neglecting the primary 
objective of citizenship training. Pro- 
duction may be necessary for purposes 
of maintenance and instruction, but it 
should not be the criterion for the suc- 
cess of an institution for problem 
children.” 

Administrators of the institutions are 


not responsible for conditions as they 
are. Many of them are earnestly trying 
to carry on programs of benefit to the 
boys and girls sent to them; but they 
are victims of a system for which so- 
ciety is to blame. The first big step to- 
ward improving conditions would be, as 
the authors of this article indicate, to 
remove the schools completely and per- 
manently from partisan politics. 

Fortunately this has been achieved in 
some States. Professionally minded and 
capable men and women have been given 
the opportunity and the responsibility 
to develop progressive programs over a 
period of years without being hampered 
or interrupted through a change of po- 
litical administration that may occur in 
the State. Problems there have been 
even in such situations, and not the 
least of them is the indifference of so 
many educators in the day schools to 
the significance of what the training 
schools are trying to do. Instead of re- 
ceiving support, cooperation, and help 
from the educational authorities and ed- 
ucational personnel of the State, train- 
ing schools in too many States are 
ignored or stigmatized. The children 
sent to them drop out of existence for 
the time being as far as the day school 
is concerned. It is quite forgotten that 
many of them will come back to the day 
school either to try to live happily in and 
with the social group or—too often—to 
resume their wayward ways. 

What happens to these boys and girls 
in the years while they are at the train- 
ing school should be of utmost concern 
to day-school teachers. If the goal of 
education is wholesome self-realization 
and community service, then every phase 
of the pupil’s experience directed toward 
this end is of interest to the educator. 
Day-school teachers should be informed 
on what the pupils in training schools do, 
on all the critical problems that training 
schools face, on the conditions that need 
to be corrected, on the objectives they 
are trying to achieve, and on the ways in 
which the State’s educational personnel 
can help. 


Training School Problems 
Increase 

In time of war training-school prob- 
lems multiply just as they do in day 
schools. Men who are desperately 
needed in schools for boys are being 
called to the armed forces. Women are 


going into war work or into more re- 
munerative civil occupations. Needed 
equipment is unavailable because of pri- 
orities. Facilities are overcrowded. Ra- 
tioning problems magnify difficulties in 
food preparation. The war situation 
causes increased emotional maladjust- 
ments in an already unstable population. 
Pupil activities must be geared to the 
war interest. 


An Excellent Medium 


Ali these and other problems training- 
school administrators are facing and 
must find some way to solve. Yet the 
boys and girls whom these schools are 
serving are not the responsibility of the 
training schools alone. They are the 
responsibility of all who believe in educa- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents as a means toward their social 
rehabilitation. Day-school teachers 
cannot shove the problem aside as not 
concerning them. 

In these days of increasing juvenile 
delinquency reported from almost every 
State the situation comes home even 
more closely. It would be well if, in 
every State, educational groups would 
follow the lead of the two Missouri edu- 
cators, inform themselves upon the con- 
ditions in their own State, and work 
sympathetically and cooperatively with 
those who are trying to make of train- 
ing schools for juvenile delinquents real 
educational institutions. State teachers 
journals are an excellent medium for 
bringing before the teachers of the State 
their responsibility in this matter and 
of giving them information concerning 
the activities of the training schools, 
their problems, and their need for 
encouragement and assistance. 


Gearing Training School 
Activities to the War Interest 


In England it has been found that one 
of the important means to combat war- 
time delinquency is to engage young peo- 
ple in service which is an integral part 
of the war program. In the United 
States we are reaching the same conclu- 
sion, and efforts are being made to put 
into operation in every school system a 
service program in keeping with the in- 
terests and capacities of youth. Resi- 
dential training schools for delinquents 
need not be outside the pale of such pro- 
grams. The desire to be of service to 
one’s country in an emergency can be a 
powerful drive for all boys and girls. To 
those who have gotten into trouble and 
are confused in their sense of social 
values, it will prove a particularly stabi- 
lizing influence. 
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How One School Is Doing It 


The Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School, 
at Hawthorne, N. Y., enrolls 120 boys and 
40 girls ranging in age from 8 to 18 years. 
It is a private residential school, and 
receives Jewish children committed by 
the juvenile courts of New York City or 
referred by agencies elsewhere in the Na- 
tion. Its high school is accredited by 
the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation. The school has deliberately set 
out to use the war to stimulate boys and 
girls “to assume responsibilities, to share 
duties, to improve skills, to increase pro- 
duction, to conserve materials, to work 
cooperatively, and to appreciate the 
democratic heritage of the Nation,” 
states Barney Rabinowitz in “War Gives 
Delinquents a Chance to be Useful” pub- 
lished in School Executive for July. A 
committee of students and staff drew a 
plan for an extensive victory garden; and 
students and staff worked together in 
cultivating it. Each cottage has its own 
garden. 

Students built model planes in con- 
nection with the project of the Office of 
Education and the Navy Department, 
when the Navy needed models to train 
pilots and interceptor personnel. A spe- 
cial scrap committee launched a drive 
that resulted in the collection of 5 tons 
on the 280 acres which the school oc- 
cupies. Physical fitness has been em- 
phasized through adoption of the calis- 
thenic program suggested by the United 
States Army for preinduction training. 
A commando course has been developed 
for training in endurance and skill. 

Production in the shops has been car- 
ried on in the interest of community 
service. There has been a 100-percent 
enrollment in the Junior Red Cross, 
with production of articles, first-aid 
classes, and home nursing projects. A 
dance was staged to raise money for the 
USO. An orthopedic hospital in the 
community accepted three of the girls 
for training as nurses’ aides. 

Perhaps one of the closest ties the 
school has with the war program is 
through the paroled boys who have gone 
into the service. The names of boys 
now serving with the armed forces were 
assigned to the cottages where they had 
formerly lived. They were adopted as 
“cottage buddies.” Letters were ex- 
changed, and from the cottages gifts 
went to the buddies from time to time, 
Mr. Rabinowitz indicates that the serv- 
ice which these boys are giving to the 
fighting forces is a source of great en- 
couragement to the boys now at the 
school and a strong incentive for social 
readjustment, 








Public High-School Enrollment 
and Graduates, 1941-1942 


Reports for the 1942 chapters of the 
Biennial Survey of Education from 29 
States and the District of Columbia re- 
ceived prior to August 1 indicate that 
there was a decrease in total public high- 
school enrollment of 263,000 pupils or 3.9 
percent from 1940-41 to 1941-42 follow- 
ing the 1.7 percent increase which took 
place from 1939-40 to 1940-41. The en- 
rollments by year of advancement are 
as follows: - 


Public high-school enrollments 
1939-40 to 1941-42 

















School year 

Year of advance- 

ment 

1939-40 | 1940-41! | 1941-421 

Totel......- 6, 601, 444 | 6, 713, 913 | 6, 451, 385 
First. ... 2,011,341 | 2,061, 171 1, 967, 672 
Second... 1, 767,312 | 1,799, 329 1, 728, 971 
Third... -..-| 1,485,603 | 1, 503, 917 1, 451, 562 
Fourth. ....-...-- 1, 281,725 | 1,309,213] 1,270,923 
Post graduate... 55, 453 40, 283 32, 257 











1 Estimated. 


Reports from 24 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the school year 
ending in June 1942 indicate that there 
were approximately 30,000 more students 
graduated from high school in 1941-42 
than 2 years earlier in 1939-40, an in- 
crease of 2.6 percent. In 1939-40 there 


were 1,143,246 graduated from public 
high school, and it is estimated that there 
were 1,173,100 graduated in 1941-42. 

The number of graduates reported by 
the States were as follows: 


Graduates from public high 






































schools 
Year 
State 
1939-40 1941-42 
Continental U. 8......0secs«--- 1, 143, 246 | 11,173, 109 
Total 24 States and the 

District of Columbia. . 480, 216 492, 760 

3, 405 3, 899 

11, 974 12, 870 

2, 196 1, 803 

12, 146 14, 171 

ES 6, 730 6, 684 
eae 36, 205 36, 209 
 idiiedsinunewnidwmucas 16, 182 16, 415 
| | eae 15, 813 16, 729 
Minnesota 28, 791 29, 199 
Missouri... 31, 504 29, 500 
Nebraska. sie 17, 263 16, 389 
New Hampshire....... alae 3, 899 4,015 
3 Sea eees 3, 457 3,770 
North Dakota................-. 6, 880 6, 837 
Oregon......... 12, 596 11, 392 
Pennsylvania. .... f 90, 590 99, 859 
South Dakota 7, 831 7, 591 
I Riciscdionimen antennae 16, 976 17, 446 
I Gite ditimedaiindnmemeale 55, 033 57, 036 
a wi 8, 125 8, 253 
. Nee. 19, 125 20, 468 
Washington__.. 20, 412 18, 767 
West Virginia_. 17, 124 16, 825 
Wisconsin._....... a 31, 471 32, 603 
District of Columbia.......... 4, 488 4, 030 

! Estimated. 





Other Schools Active 


Programs at other training schools, 
both State and private, are following the 
same general pattern, some more inten- 
sively than others. The boys and girls 
at such schools are members of the great 
American citizenry, and as such they 
have the privilege and the right to join 
in the defense of American democracy. 
Let no one think that these young 
people are out of the picture just because 
they are temporarily segregated. 

The war gives training school ad- 
ministrators and teachers one of the 
greatest opportunities they have had for 
motivating the Work of the schools. It 
gives also to day-school administrators 
and teachers reasons to appreciate more 
than ever the things that training 
schools are trying to do. When residen- 
tial and day-school forces wholeheart- 
edly work with one another, and with all 
other social forces of the community and 
State, toward the prevention of delin- 
quency and the social adjustment of the 
delinquent, we can begin to look for 
results, 





Geographic Aids 

The Geographic School Bulletins, a 
geographic link between the news of the 
day and the classroom, will resume pub- 
lication for the fall term on October 4, 
according to announcement by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. This is a 
weekly illustrated periodical which de- 
scribes the places, peoples, industries, 
commodities, and _ scientific develop- 
ments toward which the news has di- 
rected popular interest. 

Containing 5 brief factual articles and 
7 illustrations or maps in each issue, the 
bulletins are published for 30 weeks of 
the school year. Their format is de- 
signed so that each article, with its illus- 
trations and suggestions for further 
reading, is a complete unit which can be 
detached for separate filing or for bul- 
letin board use. A yearly index serves 
as a guide to each of the 150 articles 
and 210 illustrations for the year. 

The bulletins are sent out to teachers 
upon request for 25 cents a year as a 
service to education on the part of the 
National Geographic Society. 
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Training Fathers In Public Vocational 


Schools for War Industry 


The public vocational schools, operat- 
ing courses under the program of Voca- 
tional Training for War Production 
Workers, are able to assist fathers now 
employed in nondeferrable occupations 
by training them for transfer to work 
in war production industry. Thousands 
of fathers who were employed last spring 
in nondeferrable jobs have been trained 
in public vocational schools in war pro- 
duction training courses, and many of 
them now hold responsible jobs in war 
production industry. Similarly, war pro- 
duction training courses are open to 
fathers who are included in the second 
list of nondeferrable occupations which 
was announced on August 14, and which 
covers 53 activities and occupations in 
addition to- those nondeferrable occu- 
pations announced last spring. 


Occupations Listed 


All of the following occupations were 
designated in the most recent War Man- 
power Commission -regulations as non- 
deferrable: Advance advertising agent; 
amusement device operator; barker, bill- 
poster, book, and periodical agent; book- 
ing agent; station caller; curb services 
canvasser or car hop; car polisher; car 
washer; social caterer; desk clerk in: 
hotel, apartment, club, etc.; floorwalker; 
sightseeing guide; hunting and fish- 
ing guide; literary and actor agent, 
managing agent (theatrical and film); 
marker (in wholesale and retail trade) ; 
model; receptionist; sales clerk; sign 
painter; sign writer; taxidermist; ticket 
usher; window trimmer; and display 
man, 

Fathers of draft age who are employed 
in nonessential occupations were given 
30 days to change to other work or be 
eligible for selective service, no matter 
how many dependents they have, unless 
they are “hardship cases.” Fathers with- 
out mechanical experience particularly 
can be assisted in transferring to war 
jobs through training in the vocational 
schools. For example, a hotel desk clerk 
may obtain training in the vocational 
schools in his community for a specific 
essential war job near his home. With- 
out training, he might not be acceptable 
to a war contractor, or he might be 
forced to take an unskilled job. The 
desk clerk while still employed in his 
job, may acquire in a short course a 
necessary skill to transfer to a war job. 
Depending on the locality in which he 


lives, the desk clerk can usually get 
training for war production industries 
in his community, such as aviation, ship- 
building, ordnance, and transportation. 

Training in the vocational schools 
serves to orient beginning workers in 
unfamiliar factory conditions, and pro- 
vides them with specific starting skills 
and related knowledges. Surveys have 
shown that among persons who have 
received systematic training, the rate of 
turnover is much less than for persons 
who go directly into industry without 
such training. 

As in the case of the hotel desk clerk, 
other fathers now employed in non- 
deferrable occupations may attend 
training classes in the schools in their 
neighborhood while they are still em- 
ployed in their present jobs. In order 
to obtain training, they must be regis- 
tered with the local U. S. Employment 
Service of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. In some cases, it may be possible 
for them to arrange through war pro- 
duction employers to be placed in begin- 
ning pay-roll jobs, and be referred to the 
schools by the employers for learners’ 
training. 


Refresher Courses 


The schools are also ready to supply 
“refresher” courses for fathers who 
have mechanical skills but who are now 
employed in nonessential activities and 
are not utilizing these skills. The War 
Manpower Commission, at the same time 
it issued the expanded list of nonde- 
ferrable occupations, issued a list of 
occupations for which draft boards may 
give “grave consideration for defer- 
ment.” These occupations include cer- 
tain jobs in the aviation industry, many 
machine-shop jobs, foremen, railroad 
conductors, enginemen and dispatchers, 
telegraphers, certain shipyard jobs, 
some mining jobs, and numerous other 
types of occupations essential to the war 
effort. The vocational schools are 
equipped to supply “refresher” training 
in most of the occupations included in 
this list. 


To Obtain Information 

Fathers who are now employed in non- 
deferrable occupations, as well as men 
who have skills in essential occupations 
but who are now employed in nonessen- 
tial jobs, can obtain information con- 












3-YEAR TRAINING 
TOTALS 


During the third year of the pro- 
gram of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers, July 1, 
1942-June 30, 1943, the public vo- 
cational schools provided training 
for 2,304,055 persons, setting a rec- 
ord for the 3-year period since the 
training program began. 

During the second year, July 1, 
1941-June 30, 1942, the schools en- 
rolled 1,764,056 in war produciion 
courses. During the first year of 
the training program, July 1, 1940- 
June 30, 1941, a total of 889,164 
trainees were enrolled. The cu- 
mulative total for the 3-year pe- 
riod was approximately 5,056,255. 











cerning training in the vocational schools 
by contacting the local vocational school 
authorities, writing to the State director 
of Vocational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers. State capital, or by apply- 
ing to the local branch of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service of the War Manpower 
Commission. Information may also be 
obtained by writing to the Director, Vo- 
cational Training for War Production 
Workers, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


A father who receives training in war- 
production training courses in the voca- 
tional schools benefits himself incidently 
in case he is eventually drafted into the 
Army, since training for war-production 
occupations is, in many instances, the 
same as that which meets the needs for 
specialists for the Army. Army special- 
ist occupations are closely related to oc- 
cupations in which training is now 
offered, or can be offered under the war- 
production training program for persons 
preparing to work in or who are em- 
ployed in war industry. Training that 
relates to Army specialist jobs, the War 
Department recently announced, will be 
recognized by classification and assign- 
ment officers of the Army when trainees 
are furnished with a statement by voca- 
tional-training authorities giving evi- 
dence of the kind and extent of training 
inductees have received. 


The vocational schools are usually 
able to arrange classes in war production 
occupations at any hour of the day or 
night and depending on the community, 
courses are provided to train workers 
for local war production industry, and, 
in case of necessity, to train for out- 
migration. 
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Registration for 
“War Ration Book 
Four’ 

Between October 20 and 31 


The following statement regarding the 
cooperation of schools in issuing “War 
Ration Book Four” was sent recently to 
chief State school officers by Commis- 
sioner Studebaker: 


Only Feasible Method 


Because of the necessity for continuing 
the present point-rationing program, the 
Office of Price Administration is prepar- 
ing to issue “War Ration Book Four.” 
After thorough consideration of the 
many factors affecting the issuance of a 
ration book, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration has concluded that registration 
at school sites is the only feasible method 
of accomplishing this patriotic purpose. 
I am, therefore, again asking that the 
schools assume this responsibility under 
arrangements to be worked out to the 
mutual satisfaction of the school admin- 
istrators and OPA regional administra- 
tors and district directors. 


Cooperate in Carrying Out Plans 


Experience has shown that the load 
upon teachers may be very much light- 
ened by the use of high-school seniors 
and volunteer workers. The Office of 
Civilian Defense has requested State and 
local defense councils to assist as fully 
as possible the local school administrator 
in any way he may deem desirable, espe- 
cially in supplying volunteer workers. 
Regional and district rationing officials 
have been advised of their responsibility 
for supervising this program. They will 
offer, through the local War Price and 
Ration Board, full information to school 
administrators concerning the detailed 
registration plans and will cooperate in 
carrying them out. 

Registration for “War Ration Book 
Four” will occur between the 20th and 
31st of October. The number of days to 
be used for this purpose and the most 
practical use of these days to insure the 
least possible interference with the con- 
tinuous operation of schools are matters 
for the determination of OPA and school 
administrators. 








Food Conservation— 


A Cooperative Job for All 


Teachers and Pupils 


The War Food Administration esti- 
mates that the food being wasted in the 
United States in 1943 is equal to the 
amount required for all our armed forces 
and Lend-Lease commitments. The 
food losses between the harvest field and 
the family dinner table are estimated to 
amount annually to between 20 and 30 
percent of our total food production. 

To help win the war and enable this 
country to do its part in meeting the 
demand for food in 1943-44, the Office 
of Education Committee on Consumer 
Education believes one of the essentials 
this school year includes joining in the 
National program to reduce food waste. 
(See also “Reducing Food Waste” in 
June 15th issue of EpucaTION FoR VIC- 
tory. A few reprints are available on 
request from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion.) 


Amount of Food Waste 


Sanitary engineers keeping records on 
city garbage dumps in 247 cities have 
found an average food waste amounting 
to 225 pounds of usable food per capita 
per year. Into the garbage can goes 15 
percent of all the food the housewife 
buys—one meal in every seven, three 
meals a week. It is natural to assume 
that this waste is declining under pres- 
sure of higher prices and rationing. 
But a recent report of Chicago garbage 
collections shows an increase of 25 per- 
cent since Pearl Harbor. Consumption 
figures show that as a nation we are 
eating more, and apparently we are 
wasting more, than in normal times of 
peace. 

Outside the home there is also waste— 
about 9 to 14 percent in restaurants, 2 
percent in transportation, and up to 7 
percent in wholesale produce markets, 
Waste also occurs in retail stores— 
around 10 percent in the fresh produce 
department, and 3 percent or more of 
the total retail food supplies. There is 
much waste in the harvesting and han- 
dling of food on the farm before it gets 
into distribution channels. Not all, but 
much of this waste could be prevented. 
Some of it in stores and restaurants 
could be reduced by more care, consid- 
eration, and cooperation on the part of 
customers, 





Habits of food waste which become 
deepseated in time of peace cannot be 
easily changed overnight. All of us need 
to learn that household food waste oc- 
curs not in bushel and pound lots, but in 
driblets and bits. We need to learn that 
eliminating waste of edible vegetables, 
fruits, bread and other baked gocds, our 
main sources of food waste, will save an 
average of over 200 pounds of food per 
person per year. Then we need to at- 
tempt vigorously the establishment of 
new habits which will save this precious 
food. 

We cannot all be food producers, nor 
can we stop all the waste in food dis- 
tribution; but we all can be food savers 
in our own homes, in public eating places, 
and in the market. According to the 
War Food Administration, the great 
quantity of wasted food is the only con- 
siderable reservoir of extra food supplies 
that exists anywhere in the world today 
for civilians, the armed forces, the Allies, 
and starving populations. Hert is a tre- 
mendous educational opportunity for the 
schools, as basic and important as food 
itself, 


A Program for Schools 


The program of food conservation is 
one through which the school can make 
a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of the total food problem. 

1. It is a down-to-earth learning de- 
vice for pupils—deals with a problem 
both of national importance and of sig- 
nificance to every child. 

2. It lends itself to study and discus- 
sion in the regular curriculum, and to 
development through extracurricular 
projects. 

3. It is easily adaptable to every level 
of instruction from the first through the 
twelfth grades. Projects outlined can be 
modified by teachers to fit their own 
pupils’ needs and interests. 

4. It is a problem which carries out of 
the school into the community, thus of- 
fering both learning and service oppor- 
tunities. Programs and posters can be 
prepared for P. T. A. and other club meet- 
ings; essays can be used in the news- 
papers; canning, insect and rodent ex- 
termination, and food-waste studies can 
be carried on in direct cooperation with 
community groups, 
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5. It is a direct link between school and. 
home. Food conservation studied in the 
school may be reflected in better food 
habits at home. Many of the projects 
outlined will strengthen this tie. 


Different 
Contributions 


Each teacher in the school, whatever 
age group she is dealing with, can use her 
special avenue of approach to the study 
of this question of food wastage. Teach- 
ers and administrators may well plan a 
year’s program in which every teacher 
and pupil has a part. 

Many of the projects listed below sug- 
gest activities for pupils in the grades 
as well as for high-school pupils. Sev- 
eral activities in the accompanying 
monthly calendar are especially appeal- 
ing to elementary pupils. In addition, 
food conservation can be tied in with 
lessons in geography, writing, arithme- 
tic, as well as hygiene and art work. 
Elementary school pupils may be espe- 
cially helpful in carrying food conserva- 
tion suggestions back to their own 
homes, 


Art 

Food waste is a subject easily drama- 
tized in picture form, as these examples 
suggest: 


Dramatize the garbage can as a Fifth 
Columnist or a thief stealing food, or a 
swaggering bully taking food from 
women and children. Caption—‘“15 
percent of our home food supply goes 
into the garbage pail.” 


Make literary posters by drawing a fam- 
ous character from literature who is 
associated with food. For example— 
the wasteful Henry VIII, the frugal 
Benjamin Franklin, or the dainty 
prioress from Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. Caption—‘Learn a lesson in 
Wartime Food Conservation from 


“Wartime Table Manners” posters. 
Draw cartoony figures at the table 
sopping up food with a piece of bread, 
squeezing the last drops of juice from 
the grapefruit, or vigorously stirring 
up the sugar in a cup of coffee. Cap- 
tion—an appropriate verse, such as 
“Food not eaten is wartime cheatin’,” 
or “If to gnaw the bone you’re tempted, 
pick it up; fingers shouldn’t be ex- 
empted when you sup.” 


Picture of soldier reaching over shoulder 
of surprised mother peeling potato to 
seize her hand holding the knife. 
Caption—“Peeling wastes one-fourth 
to one-tenth of the Vitamin C and iron 
in potatoes.” 


Figures representing Vitamin A and 
Vitamin C climbing out of pot filled 





October 


script of the play, 


conservation. 





Monthly Calendar 
Modifiable for Grade or High School 


September—Study of amount of food waste in homes and restaurants, plus 
a supervised visit to the city garbage dump. iS 
—Beginning the collection of clippings about food conservation 
to be placed on bulletin boards throughout the year. 
November —Original Thanksgiving playlet about food conservation. A 
“It’s Up To You,” together with words 
and music for songs, and a film strip, may be secured free 
upon request to Marketing Reports Division, War Food 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C., for use by high- 
school, college, or community theater groups. 
December —Pledge letter to a service man telling what pupil is doing to 
help win the war by saving food. 
January —‘Left-over” recipe booklet compiled as gift for mother. 
February —Speeches and essays prepared on food conservation, the best 
to be used for Washington’s Birthday program. 


—‘Jack Sprat” or “Clean Plate” Club meetings, approximately 
4, correlating parliamentary law drill with a discussion of 


March Plans for Victory gardens. 
April 

food conservation activities. 
May 


—School and community exhibit of posters, emphasizing food 








close to top with water. Caption— 
“Ha Ha—she didn’t know vitamins 
could swim.” 


English and Speech 


English and speech offer opportunities 
for cooperative projects on the subject 
of food wastage with students bringing 
to their English classes subject matter 
studied in other courses. The best writ- 
ten compositions and speeches, can be 
publicized in many localities in local 
papers or presented over the radio, or 
before Women’s Clubs and other organ- 
izations. Topics may include: “How to 
Prevent Waste of Bread,” “Cooking 
Haste Makes Food Waste,” “How to Store 
Vegetables to Prevent Waste,” “A Gro- 
cer’s Tip on How to Save Food,” “How 
We Save Food in Our Home,” “Trim 
America’s Waste Line!”’, “America’s Food 
Goes to War,” “My Plan for Preventing 
Food Waste,” and “Why We Have a Vic- 
tory Garden.” 


General Science 


Materials on insect pests and plant dis- 
eases can be secured from the vocational 
agriculture teacher, the county agent, or 
by writing to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Problems of garbage dis- 
posal can be studied under the guidance 
of the local sanitary engineer. A survey 
might be made to determine food pro- 
ducts needed in production industries in 


the locality. Study units might be 
organized around problems such as 
“Proper Humidity and Temperature for 
Storing Food,” “Causes of Food Decay,” 
and “The Contribution of Science to Re- 
ducing Food Waste.” A work project in 
the gathering and interpretation of data 
can be developed as a survey of local food 
wastage. 

Pupils could prepare a display for the 
class and perhaps for the entire school 
showing samples of food products com- 
monly wasted and usable materials that 
may be made from such products. A 
chart with a few brief appropriate facts 
might help to tell the story. 


Home Economics 


Most of the avenues of food waste in 
the home may be easily studied in home 
economics classes as the program em- 
phasizes nutrition, planning, preparing, 
and serving well-balanced meals, pack- 
ing lunches, preserving food, buying and 
storing food. Pupils in these classes can 
use methods which avoid wastes, while 
having such experiences as the follow- 
ing: 


Conserving food by canning, drying, 
preserving. 


Investigating amount and kind of food 
wasted in the laboratory, the school 
lunchroom, the home kitchens, the 
stores. 
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Comparing vitamin and mineral val- 
ues of different foods and determin- 
ing ways these are lost through im- 
proper storage or cooking. 

Planning meals, making out market 
orders, and purchasing foods so that 
they are adequate to meet family 
needs and tastes but wastes are 
avoided and left-overs used. 

Caring for food purchased for lunch- 
room, school laboratory, or home in 
such a way that food values are re- 
tained and spoilage avoided. 

Preparing foods so vitamins and min- 
erals are retained. 

Planning meals which use foods too 
often thrown away, as green téps of 
vegetables, crumbs of bread, water 
in which vegetables have been 
cooked. 

Testing recipes and making available 
to community members those which 
encourage less wastage through use 
of local foods or left-overs. 

Giving demonstrations of ways to 
avoid food waste before P. T. A. or 
other adult groups. 

Carrying out projects in their own 
homes of planning, marketing, pre- 
paring, and serving meals for family 
so that wastes are avoided. 


Hygiene and Health 


Study units can be developed around 
such topics as “The Place of Nutrition 
in a Health Program,” “The Vitamin 
Value of Commonly Discarded Foods,” 
“Why Make the Garbage Can the Best 
Fed Member of the Household?” “Eating 
for Health and Pleasure,” and “Hidden 
Hungers.” The local health officer, pub- 
lic health nurse, or sanitary engineer 
may be invited to the class to discuss the 
relationship of food waste to malnour- 
ishment and the spread of disease. A 
group discussion might be organized 
around the topic, “Why Soldiers Need 
More and Richer Food Than Civilians.” 


Social Problems, Civics, and 
Social Sciences 


Consideration might be given to such 
topics as “Effect of War on Food Sup- 
plies,” “How Food Helps Win the War,” 
“Influence of Food in Making and Main- 
taining Peace,” “Importance of the Hot 
Springs Food Conference,” “Foods 
Available to Norwegians, British, Rus- 
sians, Chinese,” ‘““The War Food Admin- 
istration and Its Program,” “The Citi- 
zen’s Responsibility in Relation to 
Black Markets, Rationing, and Food 
Shortages.” Civic leaders might be in- 
vited to the class to discuss these topics 
and answer questions raised by the 
pupils, 
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COMMUNITY PROJECTS 
Food conservation offers unusual op- 
portunities for school administrators to 
gear the school programs into the com- 
munity-wide war service. Whatever 
they undertake outside the school should 
be coordinated with the food conserva- 
tion plans of the local Nutrition Com- 
mittee. In many localities the P. T. A. 
and other clubs will be carrying on food 
conservation programs in which the 
schools may participate. Pupils may 
make especially helpful contributions in 
such projects as: 


1. Establishing a “Clean Plate Club” 
of members pledged to waste no 
food. 

2. Publicizing through newspapers, ra- 
dio, speeches, and posters facts 
pupils have gathered on food 
waste. 

3. Conducting surveys to determine 
amount, kinds, and sources of lo- 
cal food waste. 

4. Joining campaigns to reduce insect 
and rodent pests. 

5. Aiding in home and community can- 
ning projects. 

6. Planning for next spring’s home 
and school Victory Gardens. 

7. Aiding local farmers in harvests and 


in spring planting. 
A, 
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Charts Available for 
Teaching 


Conservation 


The following series of picture charts 
which are useful in teaching conserva- 
tion have recently been published by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Fight Food Waste in the Home.—A set 
of 10 posters showing how to store food 
to avoid waste. They are size 14% x 20 
inches, printed in black and red ink on 
heavy white paper, price 25 cents for set 
of 10. 

Get the Good From Your Food.—A set 
of 10 posters showing how to prepare 
fruits, vegetables, meats, fats, eggs, and 
poultry to get the most out of them. Size 
144% x 20 inches, printed in black and 
red ink on heavy white paper, price 25 
cents for set of 10. 

Make Your Equipment Last.—A set of 
10 charts showing how to clean and care 
for gas and electric ranges, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
electric irons, sewing machines—to make 
them last long and well. The charts are 
14 x 20 inches, printed in blue and yellow 








on heavy white paper, price 25 cents per 
set. 

Make Your Rubber Last—Set of 5 post- 
ers showing how to take care of rubber 
articles used in the home. Size 1412 x 20 
inches, printed in black ink on heavy 
white paper, price 10 cents per set. 

Repair Your Electric Cords.—A set of 6 
charts showing how to attach an outlet 
plug, how to splice wire, and ways of at- 
taching an appliance plug. Size 14% x 
20 inches, printed in brown ink, on heavy 
white paper, price 30 cents per set. 

These sets of charts should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. They are sold in complete sets 
only. Cash, money order, or certified 
check must accompany the order. 


eocom 


Back to School 


(From page 2) 
may be needed very, very badly to make 
whatever sacrifice you can to remain in 
school by virtue of the fact that it is 
the best basic training camp for military 
service. 

“The time when Johnnie could grab a 
gun and go to war merely because he 
was a patriotic citizen has gone. Even 
the greenest rookie in every branch of 
the service today must know how to use 
his head and his hands; must be used 
to thinking on his own and at the same 
time play his part as a member of a 
team. 

“The day will come when you will 
know that a textbook in the hand is 
worth more than 10 bucks in the 
pocket. .. . You boys who are thinking 
of quitting school for work had better 
think twice. You are apt to desert your 
mind and neglect your bodies.” 

The Chief of Naval Personnel, Randall 
Jacobs, has said that “The Naval Person- 
nel appreciates the desire on the part of 
secondary schools throughout the coun- 
try to further assist in the war program. 
It recognizes also that adequate basic in- 
struction in mathematics and physics 
is a necessary prerequisite to any suc- 
cessful instruction in subjects such as 
aeronautics, radio, and navigation.” 

Persons having’ responsibility for 
youth in school, out of school at work, 
or who for any reason are not pursuing 
or may not continue their regular school 
course, have a serious obligation to coun- 
sel and assist youth in planning a de- 
sirable program for education and ad- 
justment. 

The above statement was prepared by 
the U. S. Office of Education in cooper- 
ation with the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 
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Government Activities 


ASTP Reserve Program Now 
in Operation 


The Army Specialized Training Re- 
serve Program, under which qualified 17- 
year-old men will receive academic in- 
struction preparatory to the Army Spe- 
cialized Training, was begun on August 
9, at the following institutions: 


Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, 


Va. 

State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering of the University of North 
Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

West Virginia State College, Institute, 
W. Va. 

Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Mich. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Prairie View State College, Prairie 
View, Tex. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (John Tarleton Junior Col- 
lege, Stephenville, Tex.). 

Montana State College, 
Mont. 


The ASTP Reservists are being selected 
from among the 17-year-old high-school 
graduates who qualified in the test ad- 
ministered jointly by the Army and Navy 


Bozeman, 


on the 2d of last April, and who had not. 


reached their eighteenth birthday prior 
to August 15, 1943. They are pursuing 
uniform academic studies prescribed for 
the basic phase of the Army Specialized 
Training Program, which consists of 
three 12-week terms. The courses in- 
clude English, history, geography, sci- 
ences, and mathematics. 

While enrolled in the ASTP Reserve 
Program the men will be on inactive 
status. They will not wear uniforms and 
will not receive Army pay. They will 
receive instruction, room and board, and 
such medical service as is customary at 
the institutions to which they are sent. 
At the end of the term in which they 
arrive at their eighteenth birthday, they 
will be placed on active military duty 
and sent to Army Training Centers for 
the prescribed military training. On 
completion of that training, they will 
be screened for continuation in the Army 
Specialized Training Program. 

The institution to which a Reservist 
will be sent is decided by the War De- 


partment, on the basis of factors which 
include quotas and available facilities of 
accredited institutions. 

In order to maintain a continuous flow 
of young men toward Army Specialized 
Training before their entrance upon ac- 
tive military duty, the War Department 
will give future 17-year-old men an op- 
portunity to qualify for the Reserve 
Program. Early in November it will give 
a second test for the selection of candi- 
dates, details of which it will announce 
later and well in advance. 

In addition to the 11 institutions at 
which the ASTP Reserve Program was 
started on August 9, the following 12 
have been designated for the reception 
of Reservists in September: 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fia. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

Louisiana State University, 
Rouge, La. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Advanced ROTC Army Men 
May Return to College 


The War Department announced on 
July 21, that its policy of reducing the 
quotas for Officer Candidate Schools, in 
order to slow up the officer training pro- 
gram, has made it possible to modify the 
original plan of training ROTC students 
called to active duty. The War Depart- 
ment’s announcement states: 

It is now possible to permit this group 
to be returned to school for additional 
academic training designed to increase 
their value as future officers. This modi- 
fied procedure will be advantageous both 
to the War Department, by turning out 
a better prepared officer, and to the in- 
dividual, by increasing his educational 
background. 

Second year advanced ROTC students 
who have graduated are now being 
placed in Officer Candidate Schools as 
rapidly as vacancies become available. 
The majority of this group will be in 
Officer Candidate Schools within the 
next few weeks, and all will have entered 
by September 30, 1943. 

Second year advanced ROTC students 


Baton 





who have not graduated are being per- 
mitted to return to school on an inactive 
status, at their request, to continue their 
academic work. This group will be per- 
mitted to remain in college to complete 
the semester or quarter in progress on 
December 31, 1943, unless sooner grad- 
uated. 

Second year advanced ROTC students 
awaiting assignment to Officer Candidate 
Schools and those who do not elect to 
return to college will be held in replace- 
ment training centers, where they will be 
utilized as assistant instructors to pro- 
vide them with additional training and 
experience which will be of distinct value 
to them when they enter Officer Candi- 
date School. 

First year advanced ROTC students 
are now undergoing basic military train- 
ing at Replacement Training Centers. 
Upon completion of this training they 
will be returned to college under the 
supervision of the Army Specialized 
Training Division, pending the avail- 
ability of vacancies in Officer Candidate 
Schools. During this period, which may 
be long enough to provide two or more 
quarters, they will be given academic in- 
struction designed to make them more 
useful officers in their branch. Military 
instruction will continue during this col- 
lege period. 

Ultimately, all advanced ROTC stu- 
dents will be assigned to Officer Candi- 
date Schools to complete their officer 
training. 


Post-War Educational 
Readjustment 


The report of the National Resources 
Planning Board on “Demobilization and 
Readjustment,” submitted to the Presi- 
dent on June 30, lists education as one 
of the five major aids to readjustment. 
The report was prepared by a conference 
set up by the Board in the summer of 
1942 by authorization of the President. 
The Conference included authorities 
from the armed forces, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and other related agencies. 

A Government program for education 
and training is recommended which 
should make provision for two plans: 
(1) A general plan designed to meet the 
needs of education and training of the 
great majority of ex-servicemen, and 
(2) a supplementary educational plan 
designed to meet the needs of those who 
had entered upon an extended educa- 
tional program which was interrupted 
by the period of military and naval serv- 
ices, and of other specially qualified ex- 
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servicemen who could benefit by a more 
extended program of general, technical, 
or professional education. 

Although no definite recommendation 
is made to cover such persons, the re- 
port states that— 

“For those released from war indus- 
tries, and for certain classes of wartime 
employees of the Government, a training 
and education program would also assist 
in the readjustment process.” 

With reference to handicapped vet- 
erans, the report calls attention to the 
provisions already made for the rehabili- 
tation, education, and training of such 
men, plans for the administration of 
which are in preparation now by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

For each of the various educational 
needs cited, the report states that pro- 
vision should be made for getting a pro- 
gram under way. In each case the 
amount of education and training pro- 
vided should depend on the number de- 
siring and qualifying for education and 
training and on the need for trained 
persons in the various trades, occupa- 
tions, and professions. 

The general educational plan would 
provide education and training for a 
maximum of 1 year, to meet the needs 
of the great majority of ex-servicemen. 
Supplemental Provisions 

Recognizing that “this general plan 
is too limited to deal adequately with the 
fields of advanced education or the more 
extended needs of professional and vo- 
cational education,” the Conference rec- 
ommended that the general educational 
plan be supplemented by provisions for 
more extended opportunities in the fields 
of higher education and of technical or 
professional education, through a system 
of scholarships. In justification for this 
supplemental provision the Conference 
believes— 


“.. . The Nation has a special re- 
sponsibility to provide education for 
those who had entered upon an extended 
course of education which was inter- 
rupted by their services in the armed 
forces. We also recognize that it is de- 
sirable to provide education for those 
discharged from the armed forces who 
have made unusual progress or who 
otherwise can be shown to have partic- 
ular aptitude and ability. Further, the 
whole process of education will have 
been interrupted during the war, and 
there will be a shortage of specially edu- 
cated and qualified persons. For these 
reasons the general plan will need to be 
supplemented to meet both the needs of 
those from the services for special train- 





ing and the needs of the Nation for spe- 
cially trained personnel.” 

The recommendations of the Confer- 
ence regarding this supplemental provi- 
sion for advanced and professional and 
technical education are as follows: 


1. The general educational plan should 
be supplemented by provisions for more 
extended opportunities in the fields of 
higher education and of technical or 
professional education. 


2. Any persons who are judged eligi- 
ble for a discharge from the armed serv- 
ices other than dishonorable, and have 
served in the armed forces for at least 
90 days, should be eligible to apply for 
such supplementary education. Selec- 
tion from among those applying for sup- 
plementary education should be on a 
competitive basis. 

3. The supplementary education 
should be made available under a sys- 
tem of scholarships carrying with them 
reasonable maintenance allowances. 

4. Scholarships should be adminis- 
tered in such a way as to encourage the 
education of men for technical and pro- 
fessional occupations in which there are 
likely to be shortages of adequately 
trained personnel. 

5. No scholarships should be offered 
in fields in which there is already an 
oversupply of trained persons or in 
which there is little likelihood of satis- 
factory and useful employment. 

6. In order to provide equal opportu- 
nities among those who are being dis- 
charged from the armed services at vari- 
ous times during the demobilization 
process, a number of scholarships in 
each field should be made available 
within determined time intervals, and 
the number of scholarships made avail- 
able should be made proportional to the 
number of men being discharged from 
the services within these time intervals. 

7. Any course of supplementary edu- 
cation provided to an individual should 
not exceed a 4-year period, including 
any education provided under the gen- 
eral educational plan. All courses of 
education should be accomplished within 
a period of 6 years following the termi- 
nation of the present war, as declared. 

8. Continuation of the student in his 
program even after selection has been 
made should depend upon his academic 
and general progress. 

In the prosecution of plans for such 
collegiate and professional education, 
the report states that there are three 
main tasks: (1) Over-all planning and 
assistance in the drafting of suggested 
legislation; (2) specific planning on the 
part of each college, university, or pro- 
fessional school: in order to determine 
its particular contribution to the pro- 
gram; and (3) administration of the 
funds which may be appropriated to im- 
plement the program, and supervision of 
standards and eligibility requirements. 








Activities of 
Institutions and 
Associations 


Change in Administrative 
Organization 


A significant change has been made in 
the administrative organization of the 
University of Minnesota by the board of 
regents, effective July 1, 1943. For the 
first time in its history, the university 
now has vice presidents: one in charge of 
academic administration; and the other, 
in charge of business administration. 
Both are responsible directly to the 
president, Walter C. Coffey. To the first 
of these the board named Malcolm M. 
Willey, professor of sociology, and for 10 
years university dean and assistant to 
the president; and to the second, Wil- 
liam T. Middlebrook, comptroller of the 
University of Minnesota for the past 18 
years. 

These changes were made in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the general admin- 
istrative task of the university on both 
the academic and the business side has 
increased enormously in recent years 
and with it has come an ever greater 
burden on the president. The changes 
are intended to provide a better defini- 
tion of the duties and functions that the 
new officers have been performing and 
will continue to perform. The new or- 
ganization will free the president per- 
sonally from an enormous and almost 
overwhelming burden that had been con- 
suming effort which might have been 
spent more advantageously in develop- 
ing other aspects of the university’s 
program. 


Scholarships in Medical 
Technology 


The W. K. Kellogg Foundation has 
made a grant of $4,000 for assistance to 
students training in medical technology 
at the University of Kentucky, it has been 
announced. One-half of the amount 
will be used for scholarships and the 
remainder for a loan fund. The pur- 
pose of the gift is to encourage more 
students to study medical technology 
and to relieve a serious shortage in that 
field. 


Post-War Plans for Junior 
Colleges 

John L. Lounsbury, president, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College (San 
Bernardino, Calif.), has been appointed 
chairman of a special Committee on 
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Post-war Plans for Junior Colleges, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Walter 
C. Eells, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. 

Other members of the Committee are 
J. W. McDaniel, Bakersfield (Calif.) 
Junior College; Charles S. Morris, San 
Mateo (Calif.) Junior College; George A. 
Odgers, Multnomah College (Portland, 
Oreg.); James L. Beck, Thornton Junior 
College (Harvey, Ill.); C. Gregg Singer, 
Penn Hall Junior College (Chambers- 
burg, Pa.) ; Milton D. Proctor, Westbrook 
Junior College (Portland, Maine); and 
Richard G. Cox, Gulf Park College (Gulf- 
port, Miss.). 

The Committee will study all phases of 
administration, organization, and curric- 
ular adjustment in the junior colleges 
of the country and make recommenda- 
tions for desirable adaptations of junior 
colleges to post-war needs. 


HowPetroleumFigures 
In Our Everyday Life 


A new Bureau of Mines educational 
motion picture entitled Petroleum and 
Its Uses, depicting the important role 
played by petroleum and ‘its products in 
the daily life of the average American 
femily, has just been released for free 
distribution, Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director 
of the Bureau, reports. 


In 16-millimeter sound with a running 
time of 42 minutes, the new film was pro- 
duced in cooperation with a large oil 
company. It shows how petroleum fig- 
ures in our everyday life—in candles, 
waxed paper, paper matches, medicines, 
insect sprays, building materials, cloth- 
ing, plastics, cosmetics, explosives, and 
in transportation. 

Because of the manner in which the 
subject matter is presented, Petroleum 
and Its Uses is equally suited for indus- 
trial and civilian defense training 
classes, training classes conducted by the 
armed forces, and for schools, colleges, 
churches, civic and business organiza- 
tions, and similar groups, Dr. Sayers 
stated. 

Applications for free loan of Petroleum 
and Its Uses should be addressed to the 
Graphic Services Section, Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa., and should state specifically that the 
borrower has a sound projector for 16- 
millimeter film. Although no charge is 
made for use of the film, the exhibitor 
is expected to pay transportation 
charges both ways and for ioss or dam- 
age other than normal wear. 










Facts About College Libraries 


College and university libraries have 
an important contribution to make both 
in the present war effort and in the post- 
war program. It may be of interest, 
therefore, to note some of the findings 
contained in College and University Li- 
brary Statistics, 1940, a U. S. Office of 
Education bulletin, completed but not 
yet published. 

This compilation, for which 1,321 in- 
stitutions of higher education supplied 
data, shows that in June 30, 1940, the 
reporting libraries contained 171,666,801 
volumes; added 3,194,578 volumes during 
the year; had an annual operating ex- 
pense of $17,976,231; and spent $4,270,470 
for new buildings, alterations to build- 
ings, and new equipment during the 
fiscal year. The operation of these li- 
braries required the employment of 
6,760 full-time workers, including 4,716 


_professional librarians but excluding 


student assistants paid on an hourly 
basis. 

To the question about the size of their 
book collections, 1,319 libraries replied. 
A distribution of the libraries by this 
factor gives the following table: 


Number of volumes Number of libraries 





Power Gat 10,00 Ricnnnscccsussn 409 
PR asic ciicnccnlamn dtiasaicomenin 410 
DB BOO 4G BIO na tieciccnnc sc 236 
ee ee eee 131 
phd Le 70 
200,000-499,999_......_------- 42 
GOO GAS GG BO ik ce tecinnncencncca 13 
DRGREEe OF WONG cncwniwcciasnn 8 

| Se ee ee 1,319 


From the foregoing, it may be noted 
that approximately one-third of our col- 
lege libraries possess book collections 
under 10,000 in number; and on the 
other hand, 1 out of every 10 has 100,000 
or more volumes. 

The total operating expenditures of 
the reporting libraries were distributed 
as follows: 


Purpose of expenditure Amount 
en $9, 383, 706 
Student wages............- 1, 251, 721 
Books, periodicals, binding 

an TORRAGING 6 <..nccnsawe 6, 530, 895 
Other operating expenses, 

but excluding building 

maintenance .....<..<«<< 809, 909 

| 17, 976, 231 


In other words, of every dollar spent for 
operation, 52 cents went for library staff 
salaries, 7 cents for student wages, 36 
cents for books, periodicals, and binding, 





and 5 cents for supplies and miscel- 
laneous expenses. 

Analysis of the detailed statistica\ 
tables for individual libraries yields the 
following distribution on the basis of the 
amount of annual operating expendi- 
tures: 





Number of 

reporting 

Annual operating expenses librarics 
Rae that $0,0CC. cckiscnscccctseca 658 
ee ee 244 
SRP Oe ei aikcincinincccicinccintin 193 
$25,000-$49,999_........_._.._... 66 
$50,000-$99,999__........_...._.. 38 
$100,000-$299,999__....__.___._.. 25 
$300,000 or more-...-.-...--.-... 7 
oo ee a 1, 241 


Adequacy of staff is an important fac- 
tor in the effective operation of a library. 
Without a knowledge of the service loads 
of the libraries, it is inaccurate to draw 
conclusions, but it is believed that the 
following tabie threws some light on how 
extensively college libraries are staffed: 





Size of staff (student Number of 
assistants excluded) libraries 
aca pita lc igi a et 454 
ERS a cae Te mC PE 415 
I hikes sesngcaen etceahdec Sb aacne esha 258 
[| ee ee are anes eer 62 
pe 39 
| a ee eee 13 
(| TN ee eer 2 
DS) a ea 3 
BEEP GIO TINO Cisse ccc a ccrecicctccnsucicbitile 3 

| eee 1, 249 


NYA Property 


Vocational schools which were using 
any National Youth Administration 
equipment or buildings on June 30 are 
advised by Paul V. McNutt, Chairman, 
War Manpower Commission, to file ap- 
plications before October 12 with the 
regional offices of the Procurement Di- 
vision, Treasury Department, if they 
wish to continue using these buildings, 
tools, and machines for training stu- 
dents during the war, according to 
announcement by the War Manpower 
Commission. 

The National Youth Administration, 
formerly one of the constituent training 
agencies of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Training, is to be liquidated by January 
1, 1944, in accordance with Congressional 
mandate, 
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Extended School Services 


Summer Courses, Workshops, and Conferences 


From all parts of the country have 
come reports to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation of summer study of the prob- 
lems and programs of extended school 
services. This newest development of 
@ducational activities calls for an orien- 
tation on the part of all school people 
in the purposes and plans of the serv- 
ices. It calls also for the training of 
personnel to take over the direction of 
child-care centers and the supervision 
of the children enrolled. The summer 
of 1943 has provided opportunity to meet 
these needs as well as to bring together 
those who have worked in extended 
school services for an interchange of 
experiences and a discussion of problems. 


Courses in Universities and 
Colleges 


In universities, colleges, and special- 
ized training institutions the interest in 
extended school services has been keen. 
Short courses have been offered during 
the summer as refresher courses or to 
provide the essential background for fur- 
ther in-service training during the 
school year. The Arkansas. State 
Teachers College at Conway, for exdm- 
ple, gave summer work that would con- 
tribute to meeting quickly the demand 
for teachers of children, including those 
who would be responsible for nursery- 
school management, direction of recrea- 
tion activities, and nutrition for the 
young child. In the Northwest, Central 
Washington College at Ellensburg, 
Wash., acted similarly, giving a short 
course in nursery-school education in 
order to help supply teachers of young 
children in war areas of the State. 

Stanford University, Mills College, and 
the University of California all planned 
their work to meet the current demand 
for assistants and directors of nursery 
schools and child-care centers, in ac- 
cordance with the California State re- 
quirements for temporary teaching per- 
mits in extended school services. The 
summer program at Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education provided for the prep- 
aration of 3 groups of personnel in child- 
care centers: (1) Nursery school teach- 
ers; (2) out-of-school recreational 
teachers; and (3) dietitian-cooks. 

The Nursery Training School of Bos- 
ton gave summer courses on nursery 
schools and child-care centers and on 
programs for the 4- and 5-year-old in 
schccl. It cffered a course on social work 





with parents in a child-care center, with 
emphasis upon teachers’ procedures in 
interviews with parents at the time of 
application for admission of their chil- 
dren and in subsequent situations—with 
consideration, also, of social workers and 
social agencies as sources of help. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
offered intersession and summer-session 
courses, with supervised experience in 
activities appropriate to the extended 
school program, and with a special con- 
ference on administrative problems. The 
children’s center carried on by the uni- 
versity provided experiences in informal 
activities with children of school age, and 
afforded many opportunities for partici- 
pation by students enrolled in the sum- 
mer session. A course in nursery-school 
and kindergarten education offered simi- 
lar facilities for observation and partici- 
pation. 

At the University of Georgia, courses 
on the young child utilized the nursery 
school of the university as a laboratory. 
The Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina offered a seminar on 
child-care centers, including the man- 
agement of preschool centers and the 
direction of children’s interests and ac- 
tivities, with observation and teaching 
participation. And at the National Col- 
lege of Education in Evanston, Ill., an 
intensive course was offered for directors 
of child-care centers, with attention to 
the administrative aspects of the pro- 
gram as well as its content. 


Institutes, Workshops, and 
Conferences 


The workshop has become a popular 
method of study, both in summer ses- 
sions and during the year. The courses 
given by some of the universities already 
mentioned were conducted at least in 
part on the basis of the workshop pro- 
cedure. Other universities eliminated 
the term “course” altogether and used 
“workshop,” “institute,” or “conference” 
instead. Provision for college credit is 
usually made for those desiring to apply 
it toward degree requirements. 

Vassar College offered a month’s sum- 
mer institute for family and child-care 
services. Workshops on child care and 
extended school programs were among 
those scheduled. Oklahoma A. and M. 
College held a “preschool workshop” 
during the summer session, particularly 
for teachers or prospective teachers of 





young children. The University of Tulsa 
(Oklahoma) held a workshop at which 
the director of child-care centers in 
Tulsa acted as consultant. Prospective 
workers in child-care centers looking for 
a concentrated course in childhood edu- 
cation were among those in attendance. 

Some of the conferences held by col- 
leges were of wider scope, giving con- 
sideration to the educational program as 
a whole, together with related social 
problems. But one finds among the 
scheduled sections always one or more 
sessions dealing with extended school 
services. George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville, for example, held 
a curriculum conference on “The Chal- 
lenge of Wartime Education,” with a 
study of the changes that the war has 
brought upon the program of the 
schools. Wayne University and the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit coop- 
erated in offering a workshop program 
on “Children in Wartime,” with atten- 


- tion to problems of directors and teach- 


ers in child-care centers. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in cooperation with a 
number of educational and social agen- 
cies (municipal, private, and Federal), 
held a 6-day conference on “Planning 
for the Care of Children in Wartime,” 
the U. S. Office of Education acting as 
one of the cosponsors. The role of the 
school and of extended programs oper- 
ated by the schools were important 
topics of discussion. 


Conferences of State and Local 
School Departments 

Another plan of operation was a direct 
attack upon the problems of extended 
school services by local and State educa- 
tion departments, these being the agen- 
cies which must make the plans for ad- 
ministering and carrying on such serv- 
ices. Usually they have worked with 
other groups in planning conferences de- 
signed to be of mutual help to all agen- 
cies concerned, 

In Orange, Tex., an _ instructional 
workshop was conducted for the local 
Board of Education, sponsored by the 
University of Texas through its Division 
of Extension. The purpose of the work- 
shop was “to provide a medium through 
which professional direction and leader- 
ship may be furnished to the personnel” 
of the schools; also to make possible a 
means for teachers to enroll in profes- 
sional training courses for advanced 
standing. Extended school services were 
studied in order better to adapt the 
school programs to meet the changing 
and increasing necds of the children of 
working mothers. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educz‘ion, 
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in cooperation with Teachers College of 
Temple University, held a workshop in 
early childhood education. Participants 
had the opportunity to observe all-day 
child-care centers in the Philadelphia 
area. 

A training institute for workers in 
recreation centers and farm camps was 
sponsored by the Wilmington (Del.) 
Board of Public Education and other 
community agencies. Activities of vari- 
ous kinds were considered—arts and 
crafts, music, outdoor activities, hobbies, 
games, dramatics—all in relation to the 
needs of workers in the centers. 

The Louisiana State Department of 
Education sponsored and developed a 
preservice institute for teachers and 
other workers in the extended school pro- 
gram. It was held at the request of tne 
supervisor of schools of Caddo Parish 
and the chairman of the Caddo Parish 
Child Care Committee of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. The purposes, history, 
and description of extended school serv- 
ices were considered as well as equip- 
ment, supplies, and activities of the pro- 
gram; cooperative services needed frum 
other agencies; and the optimum use of 
the total resources of the community. 


Association and Departmental 
Conferences 


Professional educational organizations 
have joined the colleges and the school 
administrative agencies in featuring ex- 
tended school services in their summer 
conferences, The Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association, for exam- 
ple, held a 10-day conference at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, with 1 
day’s complete sessions given over to the 
problems of school centers for children 
of working mothers. The Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment (also of the National Education 
Association) sponsored two summer con- 
ferences, one on “Children and the War,” 
at Syracuse University, New York, and 
the cther on “Extending Educational 
Opportunities for Children and Youth,” 
at the University of Wisconsin. At each 
of these the war-created program of 
child care was one of the major topics of 
discussion. 

The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion held six regional conferences of the 
workshop type—at Wheelock College, 
Boston; the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro; 
the University of Chicago; the University 
of Utah; the University of Oklahoma; 
and the University of California at Los 


(Turn to page 16) 


Survival Rates of Pupils 


Show Continual Increase 


The U. S. Office of Education has cer- 
tain statistics and estimates on public- 
school grade enrollments as far back as 
1906-7, from which the ever-increasing 
“survival” of pupils through the school 
system to high-school and college gradu- 
ation can be studied. These statistics 
show a continual increase in the amount 
of education obtained by each successive 
group of pupils, fewer drop-outs, and in- 
creases in the number of pupils that stay 
in school for longer periods. 


From the Fifth Grade Through 
College 


Survival rates are based on enroll- 
ments in the fifth rather than the first 
grade because of the large number of re- 
tarded pupils included in the enrollments 
in the first four grades. Of every 1,000 
pupils in the class that entered the fifth 
grade in 1906, only 23 were graduated 
from college in 1918; but of every 1,000 
pupils in the class that entered the fifth 
grade in 1929, 71 were graduated from 
college in 1941. Thus, in 23 years there 
has been a 200-percent increase in the 
holding power of the schools from the 
fifth grade through college. 


From the Fifth Grade Through 
High School 


Of every 1,000 pupils who entered the 
fifth grade in 1906, only 139 remained 
to graduate from high school in 1914, but 
of every 1,000 pupils who entered the fifth 
grade in 1934, 440 remained to graduate 
from high school in 1942. This was 36 
fewer than the 476 graduating in 1941 of 


the class that entered the fifth grade in 
1933. This shows the beginning of the 
effect of the war on high-school gradua- 
tion. In the 28-year period, the survival 
rate through high school increased 215 
percent. 

Since no correction has been made for 
the normal number of deaths, it is prob- 
able that more than half of the pupils 
who enter school remain to graduate 
from high school, if still alive, which 
means that the median educational level 
of the adult population will rapidly rise 
from the completion of elementary 
school only, to the completion of high 
school. It also means that approxi- 
mately half of the children must be pre- 
pared to take their part in the social and 
economic life of the community in fewer 
than 12 years of education or through an 
out-of-school program after they have 
left school. 


From High-School Entrance 
Through College Graduation 


The proportion of the pupils who en- 
tered high school and continued through 
graduation from college has increased 
steadily from 86 in 1936 per 1,000 enter- 
ing high school to 94 in 1940 and 1941. 

The proportion of those,entering high 
school and remaining to graduate has 
constantly increased. Of every 1,000 
pupils entering high school in 1927 only 
465 were graduated in 1931; but of every - 
1,000 entering high school in 1938, 549 
were graduated in 1942. This is 52 
pupils fewer than were graduated in 
1941 of 1,000 who entered high school 
in 1937. 


Table 1.—Survival through high school and college, per 1,000 pupils enrolled in the 
fifth grade and graduated from high school and college in the years indicated 






































Number surviving per 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade, year in fifth 

grade, and years graduated from high school and college 

School progress ee en 

1906-07 | 1929-30 | 1930-31 | 1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 

OS . cnecesttonsinmieninnein 1,000 1,000 1,000 1, 000 | 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 

High-school graduation..................- 139 403 417 432 457 2 476 | 2440 
Year of high-school graduation and col- | 

BE i cactnnevesctssnesstincine 1914 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 | 1942 

NEE COIR a csnvcsiiinindintintimiitinsienhntiiannas 139 146 155 | En Lapeer I cccmanied 
: 7 | 

College graduation.........cccccccccccese- 23 oe |ooenee=-2- [eceewacnae ee Sore 

Year of college graduation ..............-- 1918 See | eetesierainonte gncahaelicaal | sip anihedincletuieh anaciacn anna 





1 Fourth grade in 11-grade system; fifth grade in 12-grade system. 
5 Data estimated, 
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Table 2.—Survival by grades per 1,000 
pupils enrolled in the fifth grade and 
graduated from high school in the 
years indicated 





Number surviving per 1,000 
pupils in the fifth grade, 
year in fifth grade, and year 


School progress graduated from high school 














1923-24 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 

Elementary: 

PI Siscindnocmcend 1,000 1,000 1,000 

ee 893 , 944 953 

I cist itiimninnie 782 895 892 

ae 719 836 842 
High School: 

ink pattbiiiainuannaine 582 792 802 

_ Eee 441 688 712 

ae 347 594 2615 

ae 310 9533 2493 
a Ee 270 2 476 2440 
(Year of graduation) _-.. 1931 1941 1942 











1 Fourth grade in ll-grade system; fifth grade in 12- 
grade system. 
2 Data estimated. 


It is also interesting to note the re- 
lationship of those entering high school 
to those who enter college. Of 1,000 en- 
tering high school in 1927, there were 210 
who entered college in 1931; but 10 years 
later, of 1,000 entering high school in 
1937 only 184 entered college in 1941. 
This is 15 fewer persons than the 199 
entering college in 1939 of 1,000 who en- 
tered high school in 1935. This de- 
crease is undoubtedly caused by the war 
situation. The decrease in the long- 
term trend, however, does not mean that 
fewer persons are going to college but 
that more are going to high school for 
other purposes than to prepare for col- 
lege. 


From High-School Graduation 
to College Entrance 


What proportion of those who grad- 
uate from high school continue on to 
college? 

There was a decline in the proportion 
of high-school graduates entering college 
in the early years of the economic de- 
pression, a drop from 451 in 1931 to 353 
in 1933 per 1,000, and an increase to 386 
in every 1,000 with the availability of 
scholarships from the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration beginning 
in February 1934. With the gradual 
broadening of the high-school curricu- 
lum to include other than college pre- 
paratory courses, a larger proportion of 
students have remained to graduate from 
high school but a smaller proportion of 
those who graduate continue on to col- 
lege. This steady trend downward is 
to be expected as the high school becomes 
less and less a college preparatory in- 
stitution. Only 306 entered college of 
the 1,000 who were graduated from high 
school in 1941, which was 52 fewer than 
the 358 who entered college of 1,000 who 
were graduated from high school in 1939. 
This shows the immediate effect of the 
war on the continuation of education in 
college. 


From College Entrance Through 
College Graduation 


The proportion of those entering high 
school and graduating from college has 
only changed from 88 to 94 per 1,000 in 
the 6 years from 1935 to 1941. The pro- 
portion of those entering college and re- 
maining to graduate from college in- 
creased in these 6 years from 418 to 
512 per 1,000 entering college. Up to 
the summer of 1941, the war had not 


Table 3.—Survival by grades per 1,000 pupils enrolled in the first year of high school 
in the years indicated 





Number surviving per 1,000 pupils in first year of high school, years en- 
































tering and graduated from high school, and year graduated from college 
Echool progress 
1927-28 | 1933-34 1934-35 | 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 
High school: 
Dicpicacidnlamasistinincneniennnnashemmasenintabid 1,000 1,000 1, 000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1, 000 
Se ee semenceatiabenle 758 852 847 835 845 869 883 
Rn Lee Re eee ae eee 596 674 687 700 725 750 766 
__ Se ET 533 597 601 618 651 673 615 
a ee 465 531 541 554 581 601 549 
Year graduated from high school and 
entering college...........c.c0.-.2-<-- 1931 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
College: I (freshmen)_...................- 210 183 190 199 193 | ee 
ee ee | 88 De Bieneicnicaiats |rneeee ence) nnn new nnn] nnn n nee n=| seen eeeene 
| | 











| 
Year graduated from college ____ | 1935 | 
- 














affected the general upward trend in the 
holding power. of colleges. 

Nore—The data in the accompanying 
tables supplement and continue the tables 


published in Circular 193 which is avail- 
able free from the U. S. Office of Education. 


Table 4.—Survival from high-school 
graduation to college entrance 





Number surviving per 
pupils graduated from high 
school and year in which they 
graduated from high school 


School progress and entered college 





1931 | 1938 | 1939 1940 | 0 1941 





Graduated from high 
GN iiccbecatcme 1,000 |1, 000 a , 000 











Entered college........ 451 a8 | 358 | |*ae | “a 
1 Estimated. 


Table 5.—Survival through college gradu- 
ation (4 years) of every 1,000 students 
who entered college 





Number surviving per 
1,000 students enter- 
ing college and year 


School progress of entry and gradua- 




















tion 
1931 1937 
Entered college 1,000 1,000 
Graduated............. 418 1512 
Year of graduation............ 1935 | 1941 





1 Data estimated. 


Contest for Teachers 


A contest for elementary teachers and 
supervisors in the writing of brief reports 
on experiences in the teaching of read- 
ing is announced by The Elementary 
English Review. First prize will be $15; 
second prize, $10; third prize, $5. Rules 
for the contest are as follows: 


1, Contributions must be not less than 
250 words nor more than 600 words in 
length. 

2. Contributions must report actual 
teaching experiences with reading, either 
independent reading lessons or work in 
the content subjects, involving specific 
reading, research, or study skills, or the 
guidance of leisure reading, in any grade 
from first through eighth. 

3. The Elementary English Review re- 
serves the right to publish any or all 
contributions received. Contributions 
will not be returned. 

4. Any bona fide teacher or supervisor 
in English-language elementary schools 
is eligible. 

5. All contributions must be in the 
Council office (211 West Sixty-eighth 
Street, Chicago 21, Ill.) on or before 
Octover 21, 1943. 
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Extended School Services 
(From page 13) 

Angeles. In all of these the discussion 

themes were woven about the needs of 

children in wartime, with consideration 

of extended school services and their pro- 

grams. 


Government-Sponsored 
Conferences 

Still another type of conference is the 
one which has been organized under the 
direction of governmental agencies. In 
Atlanta, Ga., a conference was held dur- 
ing the summer to give to the State staffs 
for extended school services in a regional 
area an opportunity to interchange their 
ideas relative to the program. It was or- 
ganized by the regional consultant of the 
U. S. Office of Education in cooperation 
with the Office of Community War Serv- 
ices, and included representation of all 
Federal and State agencies concerned 
with the program in the States of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. Work- 
shop periods were held to furnish oppor- 
tunity for informal discussion of prob- 
lems relative to (1) the functions of the 
various agencies contributing to the pro- 
gram and (2) the content of the school 
services rendered. A similar regional 
conference was held in San Francisco 
for the States of Washington, Oregon, 
California, and Arizona. In other sec- 
tions of the country conferences of the 
same type had been held earlier. 


Nation-wide Interest 

There is no thought that the courses 
and conferences mentioned constitute 
all those that have occurred during this 
summer. These are reported only as evi- 
dence of the Nation-wide interest that 
is being felt by universities, colleges, 
specialized teacher-training institutions, 
State and local education departments, 
educational associations, and govern- 
mental agencies in extended school 
services. All of them took place in the 
months of June, July, and August 1943. 

All of these, whether held in the sum- 
mer or earlier, indicate a desire on the 
part of educational agencies to meet the 
challenge that the needs of children in 
wartime present. They indicate, too, a 
spirit of cooperation in that several types 
of agencies are frequently pooling their 
resources in order to secure an under- 
standing of the total problem, with all 
of its ramifications. The school year 
upon which we are just entering will 
undoubtedly build a stronger structure 
of services for children of working moth- 
ers because of the opportunities that the 
summer has given for the study of the 
problems the war has brought upon us. 


. 
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Information Exchange 
Invites Contributions 


The Information Exchange on Edu- 
cation in Wartime is interested in learn- 
ing of recent curriculum adjustments 
and developments arising out of the de- 
mands of the war situation upon the 
Nation’s schools. New emphases, ac- 
celerated courses, preinduction training 
and similar adaptions to changing edu- 
cational requirements have been made 
necessary because of the needs of the 
armed services. It may be that certain 
schools could benefit from the experience 
of others in speeding up instruction in 
laboratory and shop. Some school may 
have an outstanding record of accom- 
plishment in recruiting nurses or vol- 
unteer farm workers. Such reports are 
of particular value to the Information 
Exchange, which is seeking new materi- 
als for packets on the general subject 
of The Role of Schools in Wartime. 


Packets Being Revised 


Printed bulletins are especially desired, 
but mimeographed reports are also of 
interest. Elementary, secondary, and 
higher institutions are urged to send 


review copies of their own publications 
for consideration. Suggestions from 
readers of EDUCATION FOR VIcTORY will 
also be welcomed. The present series 
of packets entitled The Role of Schools 
in Wartime isin need of revision in order 
to make it useful to teachers during the 
coming school year. 

Another series, Understanding and 
Practicing Democracy, is also undergo- 
ing revision, and the Information Ex- 
change solicits the cooperation of State, 
city, and county school systems in col- 
lecting the most worth-while publica- 
tions available on this topic. 

Please address material to the Infor- 
mation Exchange, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. A catalog 
listing the titles of 75 packets on a wide 
range of subjects may be obtained upon 
request. Not more than two packets are 
loaned at a time and they are to be re- 
turned 2 weeks after their receipt. There 
is no expense to the borrower since 
franked labels are furnished for the re- 
turn without payment of postage of 
packages weighing 4 pounds or less. 





Brazilian Minister of 
Education Honors 
Jefferson 


In his recent message on the bicen- 
tennial of Thomas Jefferson delivered to 
the teachers and principals of the schools 
of the Republic of Brazil, Senhor Doctor 
Gustavo Capanema, Minister of Educa- 
tion in Brazil, described the author of 
the Declaration of Independence as one 
of the first statesmen to see the im- 
portance of the unity of America against 
European aggressors. Senhor Capanema 
urged Brazilian educators to inform the 
youth of their nation that it was Jef- 
ferson who interested himself in Bra- 
zilian independence after a meeting with 
José Joquin de Maia in Nimes, France, in 
1787, and that Jefferson considered edu- 
cation of all the people the only safe- 
guard of democracy. 

Senhor Capanema cited the following 
quotation from Brazil’s President Getulio 
Vargas to show the present-day form of 
Jefferson’s ideas: 

“The whole American Continent— 
which does not have unchangeable con- 
tradictions, which makes itself under- 
stood in four languages easily acquired by 
all its inhabitants, which preserves com- 
mon Christian traditions, identical po- 


litical roots, and interests which can be 
adjusted—can work to organize the most 
solid and powerful alliance of free and 
sovereign nations which the history of 
humanity has ever known. By our exam- 
ple we shall be able to contribute to re- 
establishing the equilibrium of the world. 


A Significant Link in 
Cultural Relations 


The American Library, maintained at 
the American Embassy in London, is 
being used almost to capacity, according 
to recent articles in the London Times. 

This war-geared library of over 2,000 
books and pericdicals provides informa- 
tion about the United States upon re- 
quest from Government agencies, the 
press, associations, business, research 
institutions, and the public. 

The British Division, Office of War 
Information, reports that the Library 
includes an extensive file of pamphlets, 
reports, and bulletins not easily avail- 
able elsewhere abroad. Editorial com- 
ment and letters from British library 
Officials in the Times welcome the 
Library as a significant link in Anglo- 
American cultural relations, and express 
a hope that it may become a permanent 
peacetime establishment. 
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WPB Actions Affecting Educational 


Institutions 


Laboratory Orders L-144 
and P-43 Amended 


A simplified procedure for obtaining 
laboratory equipment and supplies was 
placed in effect when the Safety and 
Technical Equipment Division issued 
amended orders L-144 and P-43 on June 
26, 1943, the School and College Section 
of the War Production Board has an- 
nounced. 

Under the new orders a distinction is 
made between “serial-numbered labora- 
tories” and all other laboratories. 
“Serial-numbered laboratories” means 
“laboratories which have been assigned 
a serial number under this order (P-43) 
by the War Production Board.” In the 
case of educational institutions the 
“serial-numbered laboratories” are those 
in which research or production control 
activities essential to the prosecution of 
the war are being carried on. Educa- 
tional institutions which have been as- 
signed a serial number should under- 
stand that the A-1 rating available to 
“serial-numbered laboratories” is not to 
be used for deliveries of materials which 
enter into use in a “nonserial-numbered 
laboratory.” The latter is understood to 
include “instructional” laboratories. 
Therefore, educational institutions 
which have been assigned a serial num- 
ber shall use the AA-1 only for their 
research activities essential to the war 
and shall use the AA-2 for materials en- 
tering into instructional laboratories. 

Institutions which have not been as- 
signed a serial number are entitled to 
use the AA-2 rating for laboratory ma- 
terials. Thus while teaching labora- 
tories are recognized as important, re- 
search laboratories are recognized as 
even more important to the prosecution 
of the war. 


Controlled Materials in Small 
Amounts 


The new P-43 provides a means of ob- 
taining controlled materials in small 
amounts and provides an allotment sym- 
bol and a preference rating for such 
orders. 

Under the new orders, “serial-num- 
bered laboratories” are relieved from 
filing form WPB 1414 (formerly PD- 
620) except when it is necessary to pur- 
chase an item found on List A of L-144 
where the individual cost is $50 or more. 
If a preference rating is necessary, they 


should use the certification found in 
(d) (i) of P-43, inserting therein the 
AA-1 rating. They may apply on WPB 
1414 for specific authorization to obtain 
release under L-144 of items found on 
List A of that order. If approved, they 
apply the certification found in (d) (2) 
of L-144 in addition to the certification 
found in P-43. The $50 and $200 re- 
strictions do not apply to materials en- 
tering into research activities carried on 
in serial-numbered laboratories except 
for those items found on List A of L-144. 


Rating Raised 


The rating for “nonserial-numbered 
laboratories,” which means, for example, 
instructional laboratories, has been 
raised from AA-4 to AA-2. Realizing 
that many schools place relatively small 
orders for laboratory items, the filing of 
Form WPB 1414 is now necessary only 
in the following cases when either— 

(1) the total order to any one firm 
at one time will aggregate 
$200 or more; or 

(2) one item of laboratory equip- 
ment has an individual cost 
of $50 or more; or 

(3) a quantity of the “same item” 
will cost $50 or more. 

P-43 certification (d) (1) is to be used 
on all purchase orders regardless of the 
amount if a preference rating is neces- 
sary. When an order has an aggregate 
cost of $200 or more or that order con- 
tains an item or quantity of the same 
item having an aggregate value of $50 or 
more, application on form WPB 1414 is 
necessary to obtain specific authoriza- 
tion to certify under the terms of L-144. 
If the application is approved, the certi- 
fication found in (d) (2) of L-144 must 
be applied to the order in addition to the 
certification found in P-43. 

It should be understood that the rat- 
ings assigned by P-43 are not to be ap- 
plied to the delivery of any item appear- 
ing on List A-B-C of Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 3, except as specifically per- 
mitted in List B with respect to labora- 
tory instruments and equipment. The 
quantity restrictions set forth in CMP 
Regulation 5 and 5A are not applicable 
to any laboratory obtaining material un- 
der this order. However, orders placed 
under the terms of P-43 are subject to all 
other applicabie WPB regulations or 
orders, including orders in the E, L, or 





M series and to the inventory restrictions 
of paragraph (1) of P-43. 

The peacetime custom of purchasing 
a year’s requirements of laboratory sup- 
plies should be reviewed and modified in 
the light of current WPB restrictions on 
inventory as found in paragraph 944.14 
of Priorities Regulation 1 and, in the case 
of controlled materials only, with the in- 
ventory restrictions of CMP Regulation 
2. The purpose of these inventory re- 
strictions is to limit deliveries so that all 
laboratories may have their fair share 
without excess quantities particularly of 
those items which are critical. WPB 
order P-135 for reagent chemicals is an 
exception however, and a year’s supply of 
reagent chemicals is permitted by that 
order. 


Fire Prevention 


Alarmed by the huge proportion of 
requests coming to the War Production 
Board for new schools to replace those 
destroyed by fire, the Government Divi- 
sion urged all schools and colleges to take 
fire-prevention action. 

For the first quarter of this year alone, 
the aggregate loss of school property re- 
ported by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters was approximately 5 million 
dollars. That makes more than a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of schools destroyed 
by fire per month. If losses continue at 
the above rate for the balance of the 
year, it will require approximately 4 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of critical materials 
to replace these buildings, materials that 
could have gone into the manufacture of 
planes, tanks, battleships, and guns, 


Recommends Tour Inspection 


A positive measure recommended to 
prevent fires is a tour‘of inspection of 
the building. Electrical wiring should 
be examined and, if found to be hazard- 
ous, should be repaired in accordance 
with the National Electric Code. Acare- 
ful examination of the heating plant 
should be made and all faulty conditions 
corrected. Particular attention should 
be paid to flues, air ducts, natural gas 
lines, and fuel-oil lines. Inspection of 
all closets, locker rooms, storage rooms, 
attics and basements is also advised. 

A careful and thorough inspection of 
the buildings will be rewarded not only 
in terms of conservation of critical ma- 
terials, but also in terms of lives of 
children. 

If fire does destroy a school, the build- 
ing replacing it will have to be put up 
without an auditorium or gymnasium, 
Only the bare essentials are allowed. 


(Turn to page 25) 
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HIGH-SCHOOL 


State Report Evaluates 


The Victory Corps 


A recent report on “Major Contribu- 
tions to the War Effort Made by the 
Educational Forces of Pennsylvania” by 
Francis B. Haas, State superintendent of 
public instruction, describes the organi- 
zation of the High-School Victory Corps 
in the State’s secondary schools and 
comments on its value. 

“Thus in a single organized program,” 
the report states, “the schools are able 
to provide for the curricular, the extra- 
curricular, and the community service 
activities of participating pupils. There 
is no legitimate demand which can be 
made upon the secondary school which 
cannot become a part of the Victory 
Corps. The plan enables schools to or- 
ganize the demands for services which, 
without organization, might divide their 
efforts into separate and unrelated at- 
tempts to respond to the total needs of 
the country throughout the duration of 
the war. 

“The immediate objective of the Vic- 
tory Corps is to strengthen the contri- 
bution of the school to the achievement 
of national military victory and to the 
maintenance of a supporting home 
front. In addition, it provides for the 
maintenance of essential long-term edu- 
cational objectives which are designed 
to promote competency in the public 
and private lives of citizens in peace as 
well as in war. These dual aims are 
accomplished by providing a _ very 
slightly modified but strengthened gen- 
eral program to the end of the tenth 
year, and by emphasis on a reasonable 
amount and kind of definite, specialized 
training in the eleventh and twelfth 
years. 


Cooperative Planning 


“One of the unusual opportunities pre- 
sented by the Victory Corps program is 
that it affords the occasion for faculty- 
student planning. The necessity. for 
quick response imposed on the schools 
by the war emergency does not permit 
of the slow deliberation so often char- 
acteristic of educational change. Nor 
does the scope of curricular and extra- 


curricular effort, some of the latter of a 
community nature, enable a limited num- 
ber of the administrative and supervisory 
staff to make hasty decisions which cover 
the entire range of student interest and 
activity. A desirable alternative, then, 
is to formulate plans by the cooperative 
participation of faculty and student 
working together. Thus, the needs of 
the hour and the instrument of the Vic- 
tory Corps combine to establish a dem- 
ocratic experience in American citizen- 
ship in a way which knowledge of facts 
and of understandings gleaned from 
books alone cannot wholly achieve.” 


ve 


With the opening of school, Victory 
Corps members at NICHOLS HIGH 
SCHOOL (Nichols, N. Y.) will be able to 
take intensified preinduction courses in 
Science, mathematics, aeronautics, and 
physical education as part of each day’s 
program. “Girls who plan to be nurses 
will take an active part in local Red 
Cross work,” Howard H. Mosher, prin- 
cipal of the school, writes. 


vc 


“I know that one of the best morale 
builders boys in service can have is the 
knowledge that their schoolmates of yes- 
terday are working right with them,” 
writes N. C. Knapp, adjutant, Du Page 
County Executive Committee, American 
Legion. Though he is not officially con- 
nected with the school, Mr. Knapp re- 
ports that GLENBARD HIGH SCHOOL 
(Glen Ellyn, Ill.) is active in war work. 

Ninety-eight percent of the students 
purchase war stamps regularly. The 
school not only neld its own scrap drive, 
but managed the city’s drive as well. 
Students held a hospital-donation day 
once a month, sent gifts to graduates in 
the services, gave three musical pro- 
grams, and cooperated with armed serv- 
ices recruiting stations. Over 100 youths 
accepted work on farms during the sum- 
mer vacation and 15 students are work- 
ing with the railroad section gang. 


vc 


VICTORY CORPS 


In a program bulletin for the Victory 
Carnival and Bazaar held in LAFAY- 
ETTE HIGH SCHOOL (New York City) 
a Victory Corps school, the student Vic- 
tory Council listed “Our Contributtgns 
to Victory, 1942-43”: 


Two hundred thousand dollars worth of 
stamps and bonds purchased. 

Five million pounds of scrap. 

Two ambulances and one jeep for the 
Army. 

Seven performances of the Faculty 
Show—Attendance of 7,000. 

Roller skating carnival—3,000 attending. 

Ten thousand books, magazines, games 
for U.S. O. 

Twenty thousand pounds newspapers. 

Fifty thousand victory circulars distrib- 
uted door-to-door. 

Four thousand records—six thousand 
stockings. 

Four hundred afghans and lap robes 
knitted. 

One hundred and five Thanksgiving bas- 
kets to Naval Hospital. 

Gift boxes to every Lafayette pupil and 
teacher in armed forces. 

One hundred and fifty articles knitted 
for Red Cross. 

Seventy articles knitted for Bundles for 
America. 

Two hundred Easter baskets for soldiers. 

Two hundred gift boxes. 

First-aid, sewing, and nutrition courses 
for adults. 

Three Victory congresses and panel dis- 
cussions. One thousand four hundred 
dollars to Red Cross. 

Three hundred dollars to U. S. O. and 
Allied War Relief. 

One hundred dollars to Farmerine Corps. 

Fifty dollars, guitar, organ for Naval 
Hospital, 

Two faculty-student basketball games. 

Two Victory dances, 


ve 


The Victory Corps in 
A Technical High 
School 


Second in the series of outstanding 
High-School Victory Corps reports comes 
from Polytechnic Institute in Baltimore, 
Md., a technical school. Written by 


W. J. Flagg, head of the Department 
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of English, the report first appeared in 
the March—June issue of the Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education: 


“Every Tuesday and Thursday morn- 
ing at 11:30 the insistent call of a bugle 
sounding Assembly converts the rou- 
tine of the Polytechnic Institute into 
that of a military academy for all third- 
and fourth-year students. On those 2 
days each week every junior and senior 
steps out of his role of potential engineer 
a enters that of military cadet as a 
vital contribution to the national de- 
fense effort. This is Poly’s Victory Corps 
which was organized and is directed by 
W. C. McLean, counselor, who carefully 
prepared a schedule wherein every mem- 
ber of the corps will spend an appor- 
tioned number of hours in a curriculum 
of 12 subjects suggested by publications 
of War Department agencies. The sub- 
jects are sea careers, air careers, Army 
careers, navigation, aircraft identifica- 
tion, signaling, rope tying, meteorology, 
code, music, sea service, and military 
drill. 

“These courses have been given because 
instruction in them is vital to the war 
effort, and the facilities of the Polytech- 
nic Institute are peculiarly suited to offer 
instruction in them. The teachers are 
all specialists in the branches they are 
offering, and many of them have been 
or now are connected with the armed 
services of the United States. The 
classes are conducted with professional 
skill, and numerous activities similar to 
those followed in daily school work are 
practiced with a noticeable degree of ap- 
plication on the part of the students and 
with an earnest enthusiasm on the part 
of the teachers. 

“Especially notable is the work done 
in the ‘Sea Division,’ in which the work 
has been planned by members of the 
Coast Guard stationed in Baltimore and 
by the United States Power Squadron. 


Members of those two services person- 
ally conducted the classes during the 
initial days of the Victory Corps. In this 
course the student becomes acquainted 
with nautical terms, customs of the Navy, 
general characteristics of ships, daily 
routine, seamanship, regulation, disci- 
plines, and duties. 7 


“A visitor would be impressed with mil- 
itary drill activities. He would see the 
efficient conduct of the drill-by faculty 
‘officers’ and student ‘non-coms,’ and the 
precision of the un-uniformed and gun- 
less ‘recruits’ who show careful instruc- 
tion and drilling in basic infantry ma- 
neuvers. Then passing to the classrooms, 
the visitor could see how in three courses, 
sea careers, Air Service careers, and 
Army careers, the Polytechnic student is 
shown where he can individually find his 
place in the armed services of his coun- 
try. For instance, the mathematically 
capable sees his opportunity in naviga- 
tion; the electrically wise, in the laby- 
rinth of electrical equipment on ships of 
sea and air. The mechanically minded 
finds fertile fields for his capacities in 
the numerous engines, machines, and 
gears operating our mobile fortresses, 
The chess-like cunning of strategy is un- 
folded to the boy with executive brains. 
Problems of supply, of transportation, of 
intelligence and information, all appeal 
to the boys especially talented or skilled 
in their respective fields. 


“Elsewhere large groups spend a pe- 
riod introductory to rope tying, a course 
complementary to that of the traditional 
Boy Scout. In another part of the build- 
ing boys are practicing standard Army 
signaling by ‘wigwagging’ passages from 
books. Another class is actually trans- 
mitting messages in Morse code. Other 
classes are learning the principles of 
meteorology, vital to all three armed 
services. Celestial and terrestrial navi- 
gation give the mathematically in- 








structed Poly boy a new application for 
principles of plane and spherical geom- 
etry and trigonometry that he hadn’t 
dreamed of during those trying hours 
spent in mastering an exact science. 
Even music has come in for a vital as 
well as aesthetic use. The War Depart- 
ment says ‘We want a singing Army,’ 
and Poly is doing its part to supply one. 
Every student spends a period or two 
with a competent musician who inte- 
grates marching with music, and the 
boys respond with ardor to the instruc- 
tion. “The Star-Spangled Banner,’ sung 
at assembly rings out with new warmth 
and color. 

“An obvious deficiency in Poly’s Vic- 
tory Corps as scheduled lies in the fact 
that the first- and second-year boys are 
not now participating. However, care- 
fully made plans are already completed 
for remedying this defect. Even now, 
the Model Plane Club of 70 members 
from the ninth and tenth grades is fur- 
nishing the class in plane identification 
with models. There is every indication 
that another year will find every Poly 
boy participating in the Victory Corps. 

“Unquestionably the boys graduating 
this year or next will have a clearer con- 
ception of the place for education in 
the global disturbance now confronting 
us. They will have had the opportunity 
to evaluate their own skills and values 
for the cause; they will have acquired 
new applications of their school training; 
and they can more readily to themselves 
and with greater value to their country 
step into the files awaiting them in the 
field, the air, on sea, in the shop, at the 
desk, or in the arts of peace. Further- 
more, the whole Victory Corps program 
has been accomplished without loss to 
a single Polytechnic activity. The hour 
periods are gained by shortening each 
of the daily seven periods a negligible 
few minutes, and everything done in 
the Victory Corps is educational.” 





FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND 
VICTORY CORPS DIVISION SPONSORS 








Symbol of National Unity 


The following statement was prepared 
by John Lund, acting National Director 
of the High-School Victory Corps. 

It has been estimated that better than 
one-half of the high schools of the Na- 
tion have adopted the High-School Vic- 


tory Corps as the basic pattern for the 
organization of their wartime programs. 
In several States the number of schools 
in which students have been enrolled as 
members of the Victory Corps approxi- 
mates 100 percent, 








This is evidence of the eagerness of 
administrators, teachers, and students 
to relate themselves to the total war ef- 
fort through unity of purpose and co- 
operation on a national as well as on a 
local or State-wide basis. The High- 
School Victory Corps becomes, therefore, 
a symbol of national unity in the ranks 
of secondary education, 
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It is fitting indeed that this should be 
the case. Modern wars are waged by na- 
tions, and whole peoples organize them- 
selves for unity of action. Neighbor- 
hoods and communities do not mobilize 
their manpower, gather together weap- 
ons, and sally forth, some to fight the 
Japanese, some to fight the Germans, 
and others to battle the Italians. In- 
stead, we organize ourselves for united 
action on a total war front, as a Nation. 
And so we mobilize our armed forces and 
our production facilities to achieve max- 
imum striking power. We organize our- 
selves for relief and the binding of 
wounds through the Red Cross. We or- 
ganize ourselves for the defense of our 
homes and the protection of loved ones 
through a National Civilian Defense 
program. In the same manner we are 
now well along in the process of organiz- 
ing ourselves for wartime training and 
service in 28,000 high schools. 


A Voluntary Movement 

Consistent with the democracy we 
fight to preserve and strengthen, this is a 
voluntary movement. Democratically 
conceived, in collaboration with consult- 
ants from the field, the basic plan was 
offered to the high schools of the Nation 
as an over-all organizational pattern for 
each school to use and to adapt in ways 
which seemed best suited to each local 
situation. Through this plan, a way was 
devised for boys and girls in the schools 
to find their place and opportunity for 
service in this total war and to prepare 
themselves, each one, for that service 
for which they are individually best 
suited by interest, talent, and possible 
opportunity. 

Like their older brothers and sisters 
and their mothers and fathers, these 
young people are interested in being 
identified in some tangible way as “be- 
longing” in a real sense through the use 
of identifying emblems. For this reason 
insignia were designed for use and dis- 
play in appropriate ways. The boy or 
girl who wears one of these emblems 
identifies himself or herself as having 
undertaken certain obligations: To do 
everything possible to achieve physical 
fitness; to serve in every way possible 
now so that victory may be achieved; 
and to take advantage to the fullest ex- 
tent possible of every opportunity that 
the school affords to get ready for serv- 
ice on that sector of the total war front 
which under guidance seems most ap- 
propriate and possible for him or for her. 

In these ways, then, that victory may 
be sure, the High-School Victory Corps 
marches on and does its part in the 
achievement of that national unity with- 





out which no war can be won and no 
lasting peace can be built. 





The Signal Corps 


The Signal Corps ties together the 
multitudinous branches of the Army and 
coordinates their actions. Boys soon to 
be inducted into the Army will find the 
following article on this division of the 
Army Service Forces informative and 
helpful in orientation. 


A Matter of Space 


This global war is a matter of much 
space—and very little time. Actions 
separated by many miles of distance 
must be coordinated to the split second. 
The instruments of this coordination are 
signal communications. The speed of 
modern signal communication is sig- 
nificant. Just as the advent of the air- 
plane changed the movement of war into 
a 165-mile-an-hour rate, so did elec- 
tronics give signal communications the 
speed of light—186,000 miles a second. 

Every soldier who delivers a message 
or receives a command from a distance 
is concerned with signal communica- 
tions. At the heart of the entire Army 
communication system is an organiza- 
tion of specialists—the Signal Corps of 
the Army Service Forces. 


Coded Movements 


When the Signal Corps, as a separate 
entity within the Army, was founded, the 
word “signal” (although the telegraph 
was already in use) generally connoted 
the coded movement of a signal flag by 
day or of a signal lamp by night. To- 
day, while visual signals still have their 
place in the tactics of the corps, the 
word “signal” usually connotes the vibra- 
tions of voice current at the end of a 
wire or the faint electromagnetic im- 
pulses picked up by an antenna and am- 
plified within a radio receiver. This 
meaning of the word “signal’”—telephone 
and radio engineers use the word “sig- 
nal” in exactly that sense—is the one 
that most concerns the modern Signal 
Corps. 

Thanks to our modern means of sig- 
nal communication—the telephone, the 
teletypewriter, and especially the radio— 
we have the power to send messages 
almost instantaneously to any part of 


the globe. Whatever the nature of the 
Army message, the Signal Corps either 
sent it, received it, or was responsible for 
procuring and installing the equipment 
which harnessed a signal that conveyed 
a message. 

A Signal Corps private, Joseph Lock- 
ard, assigned to aircraft warning duty 
in Hawaii, reported the first indication 
of the approach of Japanese planes to 
Pearl Harbor. A Signal Corps sergeant, 
Irving Strobing, sent out the last Amer- 
ican signals from Corregidor. Wherever 
and whenever the crucial orders and the 
historic dispatches of the Army’s cam- 
paigns are sent and received, a Signal 
Corps man will be found at the commu- 
nication controls. Some day, somewhere, 
a Signal Corps soldier will spell out in 
Morse code or speak into a mouthpiec 
the message of final Victory. . 


Scientific Pioneering 


The Signal Corps has a tradition of 
scientific pioneering. Maj. Albert J. 
Myer, its founder, was a physician whose 
graduation thesis was entitled A Sign 
Language for Deaf Mutes. After being 
commissioned as an assistant surgeon 
in the Regular Army, he spent his leisure 
hours at his first post in New Mexico 
developing a simple system of visual 
communication, which he submitted to 
the War Department. Recognizing the 
possibilities in this system, the Secretary 
of War, in 1859, recommended Surgeon 
Myer’s system to Congress, and a year 
later appointed him signal officer of the 
Army. This system was the “wigwag” 
method of visual communications. 

The first weather forecasting service 
in the United States was also developed 
by the Army Signal Corps. One of the 
first of the spectacular nineteenth cen- 
tury expeditions to the North Pole was 
the Greeley Expedition, led by Lt. Adol- 
phus Greeley (later a general and the 
Army’s Chief Signal Officer) in search 
of meteorological data. The Signal 
Corps to this day carries on research in 
meteorology, one project being the de- 
velopment of radio apparatus to send 
weather information automatically from 
unmanned balloons in the upper air. 


To Foster Aviation 


Again the Signal Corps was the first 
agency of the United States Army to ex- 
periment with the airplane, and in the 
First World War the precursor of our 
present huge Air Forces was known as 
the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps. 
Today the Signal Corps continues to 
foster aviation by providing radio eyes 
and ears for air communication and 
blind navigation. 
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The basic function of the Signal 
Corps is signal communication, and the 
Signal Corps still uses every possible 
means that may serve in some way, at 
some time, to “get the message through.” 
If the wires have been cut, it uses radio. 
If radio silence is imposed to avoid dis- 
closing a position to the enemy, the Sig- 
nal Corps sends messengers through on 
motor vehicles, on bicycles, or on foot. 
Where human messengers are too slow, it 
uses carrier pigeons. If none of these 
methods is suitable, the Signal Corps has 
only to refiect upon its insignia—the 
flags and torch—and the message is sent 
by wigwag flags or by modern electric 
signal lamps that have given a new 
meaning to visual signaling. 

Every stage in the long history of 
signaling, from the most ancient visual 
signs to the most modern devices of 
electrical science, finds its embodiment 
in the Signal Corps of today’s Army 
Service Forces. 





The Air Corps 


Enlisted Reserve 

A silver-finished lapel button, identify- 
ing its wearer as a 17-year-old American 
who has enlisted in the Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve, is being presented to air- 
minded young men in that age group, to 
wear with their civilian dress until they 
are called to active duty for training as 
aviation cadets. The pin can be acquired 
and worn by young men of 17 and less 
than 18 years of age who, having ob- 
tained:the written consent of their par- 
ents or legal guardians, apply for and 
are accepted for enlistment in the Air 
Corps Enlisted Reserve. 

The applicant goes to an Aviation Ca- 
det Examining Board for examination 
and, if found mentally, morally, and phy- 
sically qualified, is sworn into the Service 
and placed on an inactive status until he 
is 18, at which time, or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, he is called to active duty 
for preparatory preflight training. 

He may continue his civilian pursuits 
until he is 18, or he may round out his 
education. If for instance, he is a college 
or high-school student upon reaching his 
eighteenth birthday, his call to active 
duty may be deferred upon his request 
until the end of his current semester, pro- 
vided that it is completed not later than 
6 months after his eighteenth birthday. 








The preparatory preflight training of 
the aviation cadet candidate consists of 
a 5-month course at a selected college, 
If his educational qualifications are such 
as to make unnecessary the academic 
portion of this course—comprising math- 
ematics, physics, geography, modern 
history, and English—he will be sent to 
an Army Air Forces Classification Center 
for testing and classification. This de- 
termines his aptitude for bombardier, 
navigator, or pilot training. If he passes 
these tests successfully, he will be ap- 
pointed an aviation cadet and be sent to 
an Air Forces Training Center to begin 
the type of air-crew training for which 
he appears best adapted. 

Upon his appointment as an aviation 
cadet the aspirant for “wings” receives 

ase pay of $75 per month and a ration 
allowance of $1 per day. He is also fur- 
nished quarters, uniforms, medical care, 
and all necessary equipment. 

Once he is a graduate aviation cadet 
and enters the Army Air Forces as a sec- 
ond lieutenant or flight officer, he then 
receives $250 for the purchase of uni- 
forms, and his monthly pay and allow- 
ances will range from $291 per month 
if he is on flying duty and has no legal 
dependents and to as much as $327 per 
month if he is on flying duty and has 
legal dependents. 

The aviation cadet rightfully can take 
the long view and consider what his 
training in the Army Air Forces will 
mean to him when the war is over and 
he returns to civilian life. 

Commercial aviation, while far hbe- 
yond the “infancy” stage, is neverthe- 
less still a young and growing profes- 
sion, To young Americans who have 
had the benefit of aviation cadet train- 
ing, whether or not that training has 
been supplemented by actual flying duty 
with the Army Air Forces, commercial 
aviation will undoubtedly offer many 
opportunities with the coming of peace. 





Training a 
Battleship Crew 


America’s Army and Navy are conduct- 
ing the largest adult school in the world, 
to train the men needed to fill the com- 
pler jobs which make a fighting unit 


efficient. The following compilation of 


the education required to run a modern 
battleship is taken from a report on 
“Education in the Armed Forces,” re- 
leased by the Office of War Information: 

The men it takes to operate the ma- 
chines on one large battleship represent 
at least 1,500 aggregate years of training 
and 2,500 years of experience. 

Of the 2,000 enlisted men on an aver- 
age battleship: 


All must have 8 weeks basic naval 
training. 

About 500 must have an additional 
16 weeks of naval technical training 
beyond their basic training. 

Another 500 must have this train- 
ing and an additional advance train- 
ing course (a total of 32 weeks or 
more) before joining the fleet. 

Another 500 must have had con- 
siderable sea experience, and at least 
one term in Fleet School or another 
of the advance training schools. 
About 80 percent of the men must 
complete the equivalent of trade- 
school courses during their naval 
service. 

All of them must continue to study 
and train as long as they are in 
active service. 


Of the 100 officers: 


About 50 are Annapolis graduates; 
the others have come out of Naval 
R. O. T. C. courses and Midshipman 
Reserve schools, or out of the ranks 
of chief petty or warrant officers. 

The captain has probably had 30 
years of naval service. 

The executive officer, a com- 
mander, has probably had 20 years. 

The heads of departments (gun- 
nery, navigation, engineering, con- 
struction, communications, medical, 
and supply), usually commanders or 
lieutenant commanders, average 12 
to 16 years’ service. 

Division officers and junior divi- 
sion officers in each department 
average 5 years’ service. 


For the complement of 2,100 there are 
2,100 assigned jobs, each one specialized 
yet requiring the highest degree of team- 
work with the others. 


vc 


Preinduction Needs 
In Mathematics 


A statement and report entitled “Pre- 
induction Courses in Mathematics” was 
published by EDUCATION FOR VICTORY in 
its April 1st issue. Since then, the War 
Department, believing that a supple- 
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mentary statement of a more specific 
nature would be helpful in carrying out 
the philosophy outlined in that basic 
statement, requested the U. S. Office of 
Education to cooperate on further study 
of the subject. The Committee’s report 
is scheduled for publication in an early 
fall issue of “The Mathematics Teacher” 
and will offer a statement of what the 
fighting man’s working tools in mathe- 
matics are. The report, approved by the 
War Department and by the U. S. Office 
of Education, will be a guide to schools 
which wish to offer preinduction training 
in mathematics. 

A brief description of the report based 
on the further study of preinduction 
needs in mathematics is presented in the 
following article. 


Most enlisted men use mathematics 
both in the performance of their duties 
as soldiers and in their personal living. 
The skills of higher mathematics are not 
required of all soldiers, but every enlisted 
man should have certain simple working 
tools in mathematics and a dependable 
understanding of the ideas underlying 
them. The2se are the conclusions of the 
Committee which, with the cooperation 
of the War Department’s Civilian Pre- 
Induction Training Branch and the U.S. 
Office of Education, has been investigat- 
ing at first-hand the needs of soldiers. 

Basing its statements on its examina- 
tion of Army life, the Committee states 
that to be prepared for effective military 
living the prospective inductee should 
have the following abilities: 

1. He should be able to recognize and 
define quantitative problems in his daily 
fighting and living. 

2. He should be able to solve practical 
problems requiring thinking in terms of 
quantity and measurement. 

3. He should be able to compute with 
whole numbers, fractions, decimals, and 
percents, and be able to solve problems 
involving ratio and proportion. 

4. He should be able to estimate dis- 
tances, heights, angles, speeds, weights, 








numbers of men, area, volume, temper- 
ature, etc. 

5. He should be able to take measure- 
ments using such instruments as com- 
passes, rulers and tapes, protractors, 
scales, dials, meters, and gauges, and to 
perform the necessary calculations in- 
volved. 

6. He should be able to interpret sim- 
ple drawings, diagrams, and blueprints. 

7. He should be able to locate his posi- 
tion, establish directions, and use a va- 
riety of large-scale maps. 

8. He should be able to interpret 
graphs, tables, and representations of 
data using the coordinate system. 

9. He should know common geometric 
forms and be able to solve problems in 
space relations. 

10. He should be able to solve for- 
mulas. 


Functional Mathematics 
In reporting these as the abilities the 


‘soldier uses, the Committee stresses that 


preinduction training must be func- 
tional, designed to enable students to ap- 
ply what they know. This emphasis 
comes from the fact that the Committee 
frequently was told in Army camps 
about enlisted men who could obtain 
correct answers when a problem was 
stated to them in the abstract but who 
were unable to work out the same prob- 
lems when the statement of the prob- 
lem itself had to be constructed by them 
under field conditions. The recommen- 
dations for, preinduction training are 
believed to be of equal value for students 
who will not enter the Army but will lead 
civilian lives. 

In its report the Committee makes 
teaching suggestions for a functional 
preinduction mathematics program and, 
while presenting no course outline of its 
own, estimates that to do the job needed 
to prepare boys for Army life will prob- 
ably require a year of study. It urges 
that preinduction courses developed by 
schools be open to all 16- and 17-year- 


old boys and to those who are likely to 
leave school early, regardless of their 
grade level. It suggests that such 
courses be open to boys who have studied 
or are studying algebra and geometry 
since investigations show that even those 
soldiers who have had such courses fre- 
quently cannot use the simple skills with 
competence in practical situations. 


A Sequential Program 


Although this report on preinduction 
needs stresses the practical working 
tools of the large majority of soldiers, 
both the Civilian Pre-Induction Training 
Branch and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion state that schools should not ignore 
the need of some students for advanced 
mathematical training. Boys with high 
general ability who are likely to be eligi- 
ble for technical ratings, for Officer Can- 
didate School, and for the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Programs in contract 
colleges should have more mathematics 
than is outlined in the present report. 
The Army Specialized Training Program, 
for example, recommends that boys likely 
to become eligible for its college pro- 
grams have a sequential program in 
mathematics. Many other prospective 
inductees might well have more mathe- 
matics than is suggested in the report, 
but the Committee’s investigations show 
that very few men can have less and still 
meet successfully the demands of their 
Army work. 

The Committee responsible for this 
statement of preinduction needs in 
mathematics consisted of Virgil S. Mal- 
lory, Montclair (N. J.) State Teachers 
College, chairman; Rolland R. Smith, 
Public Schools, Springfield, Mass.; C. 
Louis Thiele, Public Schools, Detroit, 
Mich.; and F. Lynwood Wren, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. William 
A. Brownell, of Duke University, a con- 
sultant of the War Department’s Civil- 
ian Pre-Induction Training Branch, rep- 
resented that Branch on the Committee, 
and John Lund and Giles M. Ruch rep- 
resented the U. S. Office of Education. 


> WARTIME COUNSELING 





To Boys Going Into the Service 


Ten Letters to Boys Leaving High 
School for Service in the Armed Forces 
have been printed in a small booklet for 
presentation to boys in the Altoona High 


School, Altoona, Pa. These letters are 


by Irvin S. Gress, dean of boys, and 
are based on inquiries sent to Altoona 
alumni in the service, a project previ- 





ously reported in EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 


The letters cover what the Army needs, 
Army personnel records, classification 
tests, Army educational opportunities, 
insurance provisions, military courtesy, 
what we are fighting for, how to get 
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along in the Army, services available to 
soldiers and sailors, and how a boy can 
best represent his community. Reports 
indicate that this booklet provides a 
valuable guidance device. Dean Gress’ 
letters suggest an approach which other 
schools could develop to advantage. 


On Common Ground 


Following is Letter VIII from the 
Altoona High School booklet: 

“One of the greatest problems that 
you must overcome in your new environ- 
ment will be the adjustments necessary 
in learning to live with others under a 
radically different environment. Here 
you will meet sons of wealth as well as 
sons of poverty; the cultured and the 
uncultured; the educated and the illiter- 
ate; the famous and the obscure. How- 
ever, all will be clothed alike. All will 
have the same duties to perform. All 
will meet on common ground. You will 
be one of them and, more than that, you 
will want to be one of them in the broad- 
est sense. 

“To truly be one of them, you must 
not only learn to make friends but to be 
a friend. It is not necessary for you to 
know all the rules and fine points of eti- 
quette to meet people readily. Just re- 
member that most of these rules mean 
the same thing as that old favorite—Do 
unto others as you would have them do 
unto you. If you should find yourself 
stuck on some fine point, ask yourself 
this simple question—What would be the 
most sensible, the most pleasant for 
everyone concerned? If you apply these 
two rules, more often than not, you will 
come through in fine style. 


Adjustment Check-List 


“The check-list below is offered for 
those of you who want to make this ad- 
justment easily, who want to ‘fit in,’ and 
who want to advance in rank. Study 
it carefully and rate yourself by it, for 
others will be rating you constantly on 
some such scale. 


Can I always be depended upon to 
do what I say I will? 

Do I go out of my way cheerfully in 
order to help others? 

Do I give more than I receive? 

Am I careful not to exaggerate? 

Do I resist the temptation to be sar- 
castic? 

Do I refrain from showing off how 
much I know? 

Am I able to keep from feeling su- 
perior to most of my associates? 

Do I refrain from reprimanding peo- 
ple who do things that displease 
me? 

Do I refrain from bossing people not 
under me? 





Am I careful never to make fun of 
others to their backs? 

Do I refrain from trying to domi- 
nate others? 

Do I keep my clothing neat and 
tidy? 

Do I avoid being bold and forward? 

Do I keep from laughing at the mis- 
takes of others? 

Is my attitude toward the opposite 
sex free from vulgarity? 

Do I understand that a girl’s repu- 
tation is something precious? 
Do I keep from grumbling about 
things which I cannot change? 
Do I keep from ‘griping’ about such 
things as food, clothing, duties, 
etc.? 

Do I let the mistakes of others pass 
without correcting them? 

Do I lend things to others readily? 

Am I careful not to tell jokes that 
will embarrass others? 

Am I willing to let others have their 
own way? 

Do I generally keep control of my 
temper? 

Do I keep out of arguments? 

Have I learned to take orders? 

Do I greet others cordially? 

Do I keep from talking almost con- 
tinuously? 

Do I keep my nose entirely out of 
other people’s business? 

Have I learned to respect a con- 
fidence? 

Have I patience with modern ideas? 

Do I avoid flattering others? 

Am I careful not to gossip? 

Do I refrain from asking people to 
repeat what they have just said? 

Am I careful not to impose upon 
good will of others? 

Do I keep from trying to reform 
others? , 

Do I keep my personal troubles to 
myself? 

Do I act natural? 

Am I usually cheerful? 

Am I enthusiastic rather than le- 
thargic? 

Am I careful to avoid slovenly dic- 
tion? 

Do I accept others at ‘face value’? 

Am I loyal to my friends, officers, 
and organization? 

Am I energetic? 

Do I keep from trying to persuade 
others to my point of view? 

Do I keep from laughing loudly or 
unnaturally? 

Do I try to be considerate of the 
other fellow? 

Have I learned to win or lose gra- 
ciously? 

Have I learned to take a joke at my 
own expense? . 

Have I learned that the code of a 
gentleman is the same whether 
he is in uniform or in ‘civies’? 

Am I honestly and sincerely trying 
to be a good soldier”? 


ve 








Some Counseling 
Questions 
Signal Corps 


Where are replacement centers of the 
Signal Corps located? 

Fort Monmouth, N. J., and Camp 
Crowther, Mo. 


What are the Signal Corps plans for 
officer procurement? 

(1) Technical personnel with ex- 
perience in radio and telephone engi- 
neering. (2) The Enlisted Reserve Corps 
with assignment to the Electronics 
Training Group—students enrolled as 
juniors and seniors at accredited insti- 
tutions with major study in electrical 
engineering or electronic physics. 


Where should one apply for duty in the 
Signal Corps Enlisied Reserve Corps? 


Apply to the head of your Electrical 
Engineering gr Physics Department in 
college for application forms. These ap- 
plications should be mailed to the Office 
of the Chief Signal Officer, Military Per- 
sonnel Branch, Washington, D. C. 


Should a perscn interested in the Signa! 
Corps learn Morse code? 

It would help, since a great number 
of soldiers in the Signal Corps must 
know the Morse code because of its al- 
most universal use in field communica- 
tions. 


Where can a koy learn more akout the 
Signal Corps? 

He may obtain literature from the War 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


Aviation Cadets 


What is the procedure followed hy 
young men of 17 and less than 18 years 
of age in applying for Aviation Cadet 
Air Crew Training? 

Obiain the written consent of parents 
for enlistment in the Air Corps Enlisted 
Reserve and go to your nearest Aviation 
Cadet Examining Board and apply for 
examination and enlistment. 


Where are Aviation Cadet Examining 
boards usually located? 

They are usually focated in the post 
office or Federal building in important 
cities and also at most Air Forces sta- 
tions. 


As a member of the Air Corps Enlisted 
Re erve, will I be cn active or inactive 
status? 

You will be on an inactive status until 
you are 18 years of age. 
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If Iam a college or high-school student 
at the time " reach the age of 18, will I 
receive a deferment? 


Your call to active duty may be de- 
ferred upon your request until the end 
of your current semester provided, of 
course, that it is completed not later 
than 6 months after your eighteenth 
birthday. 


What khapgens to me when I am called 
te active duty? 


Upon induction at the Armed Forces 
Induction Station you will be assigned to 
a Technical Training Command Basic 
Training Center for processing, after 
which you will be sent to a selected col- 
lege for a 5-month course of prepara- 
tory preflight training. 


Where will I be sent for testing and 
classification? 


You will be sent to an Army Air Forces 
Classification Center for testing and clas- 
sification. This determines your apti- 
tude for bombardier, navigator, or pilot 
training. 


Wha: heppens to me if I pass these 
fests successfully? 

You will be sent to an Air Forces 
Training Center. 


What happens to an aviation cadet who 
is eliminated from air-crew training? 


He is eligible to apply for ground-crew 
training if he meets the basic require- 
ments for such training and is recom- 
mended for a particular course. Should 
he be unable to meet the requirements 
for ground-officer training, he is sent in 
the grade of private to the Air Forces 
Training Center (technical). 


Where can learn more about the 
aviation cadet training for the Army 
Air Forces? 


An illustrated booklet entitled Aviation 
Cadet Training for the Army Air Forces 
contains detailed information about the 
procedure by which 17-year-olds and 
other air-minded young Americans may 
enter aviation cadet training. This 
booklet may be obtained from Army re- 
cruiting stations and Aviation Cadet Ex- 
amining Boards. Further information 
may be obtained from The Adjutant 


General, Washington 25, D. C., or the 
Commanding General of any Service 
Command. 


Guidance Service 
Alien Students 


Of interest to guidance officers who aid 
in the placement of alien students is the 
following excerpt from a joint statement 
released June 7, 1943, by the Secretary 
of War, the Attorney General, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Chairman of 
the Maritime Commission: 

“The granting of full employment op- 
portunities to all loyal and qualified 
workers irrespective of national origin or 
citizenship is urged upon and expected 
of all contractors and subcontractors 
of the Government agencies herein 
named. * °* ™” 

Aliens may be employed as freely as 
American citizens except under two con- 
ditions: (1) Aeronautical contracts: 
“Written consent is required before an 
alien employee may be permitted to have 
access to the plans or specifications or 
the work under construction or to par- 
ticipate in the contract trials under con- 
tracts involving aircraft, aircraft parts, 
or aeronautical accessories for the United 
S_ates,” and (2) Classified contracts: 
“Written consent is required before al- 
iens employed by a contractor in the per- 
formance of secret, confidential, or re- 
stricted Government contracts shall be 
permitted to have access to the plans or 
specifications, or the work under such 
contracts, or to participate in the con- 
tract trials.” 


Warning Given 


Washington, the capital city, is seeth- 
ing with people; people who live in con- 
gested quarters; people who patronize 
restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning es- 
tablishments, department stores, and re- 
tail stores of all kinds; people who have 
money to spend for goods and services. 
On the other hand the stores, shops, and 
cafeterias are turning away patrons he- 
cause of the lack of help. High-school 
boys and girls who have the desire to 
work can get jobs, even in part-time 
Government service. Many teen-agers 
are earning $1,440 a year or more. 

In view of this problem Mrs. Mildred 
S. Percy, supervisor of occupational 
information and guidance for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, presents this warn- 
ing: “There are too many jobs for 
youngsters who are getting inordinately 
high salaries, and in certain cases are 
making more than the teachers. These 
high salaries are doing something to the 
children. It is giving them a faulty idea 
of worth, which probably will embitter 








those who have not had sufficient experi- 
ence to weather the post-war let-down. 

“Various Government agencies have 
vied with each other in recruiting the 
youngsters, and private industry has not 
been able to compete with the high salar- 


ies. So many assemblies were called in 
schools for recruiting that the pupils be- 
‘gan to laugh and pokefun. They learned 
quickly to dicker for higher salaries, but 
civil service has been called in to hold 
examinations and do the recruiting on a 
more orderly basis. 

“Reactions of the adolescents to these 
easy jobs at high pay may be serious. 
Pupils lured by the high salaries will like 
their economic independence so well that 
they may have little inclination to return 
to school at the end of the summer or 
war to complete their high-school train- 
ing. 

“In order to encourage youngsters to 
complete their education, the District 
schools have established counseling pro- 
grams for both in-scheol and out-of- 
school youth to help them do further 
educational and vocational planning.” 


Labor Charis 


To illustrate trends in certain occupa- 
tional groups, guidance officers will find 
a useful series of charts issued by the 
Government—B. L. S. Chart Series, May 
1943, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor. The first chart 
in the series shows the trend in the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment 
in the United States over a 3-year period. 

By February 1943 the total civilian 
labor force, excluding the estimated 
number of persons in the armed forces 
and in institutions, was 52,300,000 rep- 
resenting 600,000 fewer persons than in 
February 1941. When we consider sex, 
however, the. trend was upward for 
women and downward for men. In 1941 
there were 12,300,000 women and 40,- 
600,000 men compared with 1943 when 
there were 15,600,000 women and 36.- 
700,000 men or within the 2-year period 
an increase of 3,300,000 women and a 
decrease of 3,900,000 men. A total of 
1.4 percent of these were unemployed 
in 1943. 

Also included are tables and charts 
concerning employees in nonagricultural 
establishments; employment in war and 
other agencies of the Federal executive 
service; employment and pay rolls for all 
manufacturing industries; employment 
on new construction; employment in 
wholesale and retail trade; average 
weekly earnings, average hours worked 
per week, and average hourly earnings 
for all manufacturing industries; and 
charts on the cost of living. 
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Early in the school year, high-school 
principals and teachers may wish to ar- 
range assembly programs to present the 
story of the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps to 
girls from the ninth to the twelfth 
grades. Such programs can create in- 
terest, explain the advantages of the 
corps, and point out the growing oppor- 
tunities of the nursing profession. Sug- 
gestions given in the assembly can also 
help students plan their program of 
study to include elective subjects which 
will be of greatest value to them as 
student nurses. 

The most important sources of aid in 
arranging assembly programs are the 
Nursing Councils for War Service. The 
State Council should be consulted at the 
start and the State or local council will 
help school officials plan and present the 
program. The State office will furnish 
names of the executive secretaries of 
local councils. In towns and cities where 
no Jocal council exists, the State Council 
will furnish material and suggestions 
direct to the schools. 

Many speakers can be obtained locally. 
The director of a school of nursing par- 
ticipating in the Cadet Nurse Corps pro- 
gram is one authoritative speaker. A 
graduate nurse can tell from her own 
experience the rewards of a nursing 
career. A cadet nurse, possibly an 
alumna of the high school, might de- 
scribe her work as a student nurse. 

A complete package of recordings and 
printed material, “Become a Nurse— 
Your Country Needs You” may be se- 
cured from the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. This package is now 
being revised to include information 
about the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 
Meanwhile, the original material can be 
used when supplemented by an explana- 
tion of the corps. 

A packet of articles and pamphlets 
(XI-G-I) may be ordered from the In- 
formation Exchange on Education and 
National Defense, Federal Security 
Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Articles pertaining to 
the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps program 
appear in the August 2 and August 16 
issues of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 


Points for Emphasis 


In preparing a program on the Cadet 
Nurse Corps the following points might 
be emphasized: 

1. Students choose the schools of 
nursing they want to attend. Through 





Presenting the Cadet Nurse Corps 
Program to High-School Girls 


entrance to an approved school of nurs- 
ing, they may become members of the 
U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 

2. It is advisable for high-school stu- 
dents to consult in advance with the 
director of the school of nursing which 
they plan to attend so that they may be 
sure to take the high-school subjects re- 
quired for admission to that particular 
school. 

3. When a cadet nurse has completed 
her education, she is a graduate nurse, 
eligible to take the examination for reg- 
istration in her home State. She will 
be an “R. N.” in peacetime as well as in 
wartime. 

4. Under the plan, any member of the 
corps enrolled 90 days prior to the end 
of the war will be able to complete her 
training. 

5. Within a short time cadet nurses 
are able to assume many duties, thereby 
relieving graduate nurses for the most 
important responsibilities. Thus, the 
cadet nurse becomes a responsible, use- 
ful figure in a busy hospital and is able 
to make a real contribution to the war. 


Executive Secretaries of 
State Nursing Councils 
for War Service 


ALABAMA: 
Mrs. Walter Bragg Smith, 625 South Law- 
rence Street, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA: 
Minnie C, Benson, 1620 Hendrick Drive, 
Tucson, " 
ARKANSAS: 
Mrs. Mary T. Wright, 5404 Country Club 
Boulevard, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA: 
Shirley C. Titus, 26 O’Farrel Street, San 
Francisco 8. 
COLORADO: 
Ircne Murchison, 621 Majestic Building, 
Denver. 
CONNECTICUT: 
Mergaret K. Stack, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford. 
DELAWARE: 
Mrs. Mildred A. Marshall, 914 Jefferson 
Street, Wilmington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Edith K. Beattie, 1746 K Street NW., 
Washington. 
FLORIDA: 
Ruth Mettinger, State Board of Health, 
Jacksonville. 
GEORGIA: 
Durice Dickerson, 131 Forest Avenue NE., 
Atlanta. 
HAWAII: 
Mrs. T. L. Gage, 510 South Beretania Street, 
Honolulu. 
IDAHO: 
Nellie J. Chapman, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Boise. 


June A. Ramsey, 8 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, 











Insignia of U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 


INDIANA: 
Helen Teal, 1125 Circle Tower, Indianapolis. 
IOWA: 
Adeline Hendricks, 503 Shops Building, 
8th and Walnut Street, Des Moines. 
KANSAS: 
Mrs. Anne Lee Wick, 359 North Clifton Ave- 
nue, Wichita. 
KENTUCKY: 
Mrs. Myrtle C. Applegate, 604 South Third 
_ Street, Louisville. 
LOUISIANA: , 
Clemence Vanderwalle, Charity Hospital 
Nurse’s Home, New Orleans. 
MAINE: 
Mrs. Marion T. Gray, 238 Concord Street, 
Portland. 
MARYLAND: 
Mrs. Hester G. Frederick, 1217 Cathedral 
Street, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Helene G. Lee, 420 Boylston Street, Boston, 
MICHIGAN: 
Thelma I. Scratch, 51 West Warren Street, 
Detroit. 
MINNESOTA: 
Caroline E. Rankiellour, 2642 University 
Avenue, St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI: 
Mrs. M. Anita C. Perez, Baptist Hospital, 
Jackson, 
MISSOURI: 
Mrs. Bernice Huffman, 416 Scuth Kings- 
highway, St. Louis. 
MONTANA: 
Mrs. Margaret C. Alsop, Lalonde Blcck, 
Helena. 
NEBRASKA: 
Halcie M. Boyer, 626 Electric Building, 
Omaha. 
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NEVADA: 
Maude Hicks, 139 North Virginia Avenue, 
Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
Ruth B. Whitcomb, 209 South Street, 
Concord. 
NEW JERSEY: 
Wilkie Hughes, 17 Academy Street, Newark. 
NEW MEXICO: 
Mrs. Charles C. Bailey, 107 South University 
Avenue, Albuquerque. 
NEW YORK: 
Emily L. Creevey, 152 Washington Avenue, 
Albany. 
NORTH CAROLINA: 
Mrs. Marie Noell, 415 Commercial Bldg., 
Raleigh. 
NQRTH DAKOTA: 
lara G. Lewis, State Capitol, Bismarck. 
OHIO: 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. August, 50 East Broad 
Street, Columbus. 
OKLAHOMA: 
Mrs. Virginia Fowler, 724 Hoover Street, 
Norman. 
OREGON: 
Mrs. Linnie Laird, 205 Stevens Bldg., Port- 
land. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Mrs. Katharine Miller, 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg. 
PUERTO RICO: 
Celia Guzman, Bufautt No. 22, Santurce. 
RHODE ISLAND: 
Anna J. Delmore, 42 Weybosset. Street, 
Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Nellie C. Cunningham, 306 Carolina Life 
Bldg., Columbia. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Carrie A. Benham, 321 Western Bldg., 
Mitchell. 
TENNESSEE: 
Mrs. Lucille H. Marshall, 615 Warner Build- 
ing, Nashville. 
TEXAS: 
A. Louise Dietrich, 1001 East Nevada Street, 
El Paso. 
‘AH: 


Mrs. Evan G. Richards, 414 Boston Building, 
Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT: 
Mrs. Abbie L. Starkey, 
Montpelier. 
VIRGINIA: 
Mrs. Jessie Wetzel Faris, 811 Grace-Ameri- 
can Building, Richmond. 
WASHINGTON: 
Marian G. Kent, 514 Medical Arts Bldg., 
Seattle. 
WEST VIRGINIA: 
Mrs. May M. Maloney, 47 Capitol City Bldg., 
Charleston. 
WISCONSIN: ° 
Mrs. C. D. Partridge, 3727 East-Layton Ave- 
nue, Cudahay. 
WYOMING: 
Louise M. Gray, Natrona Memorial Hospi- 
tal,, Casper. 


8 Nelson Street, 


ce = 


WPB Actions 


(From page 16) 


Inventory Restriction Under 
CMP-5A 


An educational institution may pur- 
chase or contract for a year’s supply of 
maintenance, repair, and operating sup- 
plies, but in accepting delivery of these 
materials or products the institution is 
restricted in accordance with the terms 
of CMP Regulation 5A, paragraph (f), 
also the inventory restrictions of Priori- 


ties Regulation No. 1 as well as CMP 
Regulation No. 2. 
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.New Bocks and 
Pamphlets 


Guidance 


Careers in Public Health. By Adrian 
G. Gould. Chicago, Science Research 
Associates (1700 Prairie Avenue), 1943. 
48 p. illus. (American job series. Oc- 
cupational monograph no. 35.) 60 cents. 

Describes the opportunities for work in 
public health and stresses the importance 
of public health services in war or peace. 

Guide to Guidance. Vol. V. An an- 
notated bibliography of 1942 publications 
of interest to deans, counselors, and ad- 
visers. Edited by M. Eunice Hilton, 
compiled by Margaret B. Cairncross and 
Helen Adele Miller, for the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Association cf 
Deans of Women, 1943. 67p. $1. 


A classified list with descriptive, factual 
annotations, rather than critical analyses; 
many entries refer to problems existent be- 
cause of war conditions. 


Wartime Food 

The Kitchen in War Production. By 
Helen Hill. New York, N. Y., Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1943. 29 p. 
(Public affairs pamphlets, no.:82.) 10 
cents. 


Shows how to make use of our food re- 
sources, contains a convenient checklist of 
vitamins, minerals, and other food essentials, 
and points out how to apply this knowledge 
of nutrition to wartime shopping. 


Preinduction Texts 

Introductory Shopwork. By Mack M. 
Jones and Aaron Axelrod, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1943. 
290 p. illus. 


Prepared to serve.as a text and reference in 
shopwork; deals with tools, materials, oper- 
ations, and processes, rather than with proj- 
ects; can be used with any job or project. 
Includes summarized lists of practical points 
on various topics and review questions. 


Machines. By Charles A. Wallendorf, 
Frank Stewart, George Luedeke, and 
Dominic M. Chiarello. New York, Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1943. 300 p. illus. 

Presents the basic principles of machines; 
reinforcement of each principle is obtained 
by analysis of applications drawn from mili- 
tary services, the factory, and the field, a 
detailed study of the automobile is made in 
the last chapter. 

Animal Life 

Meeting the Mammals. By Victor H. 

Cahalane, with drawings by Walter A. 


Weber. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943. 133 p. illus. $1.75. 

A descriptive guide to our Western park 
mammals and an introduction to the animal 
life of the western United States prepared 
under the guspi@es of the National Park 
Service and the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
United States Department of the Interior. 
Useful for school libraries. 


Wartime Recreation 


Parties Plus, Stunts and Entertain- 
ments for Wartime Recreation. Edited 
for the National Recreation Association 
by Ethel Bowers. New York City, Na- 
tional Recreation Association (315 
Fourth Avenue) 1943. 68p. 50cents. 

Prepared for the use of the war recreation 
leader, the church worker, the community 
center director, the teacher, and the con- 
vention chairman. The editor has consid- 
ered situations caused by war exigencies, the 
needs of war production areas, and the proh- 
lems which face leaders responsible for pro- 
viding entertainment for groups of service 
men. Includes a wide range of activities, 
from mass stunts requiring no preparation 
to pageants and variety shows. 


Victory Corps 


Victory Corps Reading List. Contain- 
ing books, mainly recent, on issues of the 
war, preparation for military service, 
and activities on the home front. Chi- 
cago, National Council of Teachers of 


English (211 West 68th St.) 1943. 16 p. 
10 cents, single copy. 
Prepared for the National Council of 


Teachers of English in cooperation with the 
Newark School Librarians’ Association and 
the Newark Public Library, Max J. Herzberg, 
chairman, editorial committee. 


Elementary Schools 


A Wartime Focus for Ohio’s Elemen- 
tary Schools. Columbus, Ohio., The 
State Department of Education, 1943. 
31 p. illus. Free—limited number. 


Suggestions to teachers on wartime ad- 
justments listed under three broad fields: 
Child guidance functions, instructional 
functions, and citizenship functions; a read- 
ing list is included. 


War Subject Headings 


War Subject Headings for Information 
Files. 2d ed. New York City, Special 
Libraries Association, 1943. 69 p. $2. 


Contains four separate lists, representative 
of different viewpoints. The list from the 
Council on Foreign Relations Library empha- 
sizes current European War aspects; the list 
from the library of Time, Inc. is a classifi- 
cation scheme applied to its war clipping 
files; the list from Standard and Poor’s Cor- 
poration Library limits its scope to economic 
aspects and to the United States only; the 
Cleveland Public Library list emphasizes the 
popular viewpoint and civilian defense. 
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Girl Scouts 


Senior Girl Scouting in Wartime. 
Eleven war service projects and pro- 
grams. New York, N. Y., Girl Scouts 
(155 East 44th St.) 1943. 63 p. illus. 
25 cents. 

Outlines the part of the senior girl scout 
program concerned predominantly with war 
service. The war service projects presented 
are: Farm aides, Victory garden aides, Child 
care aides, Hospital aides, Nutrition aides, 


Emergency outdoor aides, Recreation aides, 
Museum aides, Wing scouts, and Mariners. 


Post-War Planning 


Education and the People’s Peace. By 
Educational Policies Commission. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1943. 59 p. 10 cents. 

Proposes a three-point program, by which, 
through the extension of educational oppor- 
tunity, and the proper direction of this oppor- 


tunity, substantial contributions may be 
made toward peaceful and democratic ends. 


United Nations 


South Africa at War. Compiled by 
the South African Public Relations and 
Information Office. Washington, D. C., 
South African Public Relations and In- 
formation Office (3101 Massachusetts 
Avenue) 1943. 52 p.illus. Free. 

An informative booklet about South 
Africa; part I describes its strategic impor- 
tance, part II, the mobilization of war indus- 
tries, part III, South Africa, its people, his- 
tory, and politics. 

The Job Australia is Doing. New 
York, N. Y., Australian News and Infor- 
mation Bureau (610 Fifth Avenue) 1943. 
48 p. illus. Free. 

Outlines Australia’s part in total war; de- 
scribes the achievements of its armed forces 
and civilian workers, and summarizes the 


extent of reciprocal aid to the U. S. forces in 
the Australian theater of war in 1942. 


Post-War Education 


Education and the United Nations. A 
report of a joint commission of the 
Council for Education in World Citizen- 
ship and the London International As- 
sembly. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 112 p. $1. 

This report, prepared by a body of edu- 
cators meeting in England, discusses the role 
of education in the post-war period. Chap- 
ter headings include: Destruction and recon- 
struction, Re-education in enemy countries, 
Education as a foundation for the post-war 
system, Our work, Summary of recommenda- 
tions. 

Books on Acronautics 

An Aeronautical Reference Library. 
A selected list of technical books essen- 
tial to aeronautical library, compiled by 
Willard Kelso Dennis. New York City, 


Special Libraries Association (31 East 
31 p. $1. 


Tenth St.) 1943. 








This list is classified by subject, prices are 
given; not annotated. 


Recordings 

Recordings for Classrooms and Dis- 
cussion Groups. A guide for teachers, 
students, and group leaders, prepared by 
the Recording Division of the New York 
University Film Library, for use with 
recordings of the University of Chicago 
Round Table broadcasts on the Post- 
war World. New York, N. Y., New Tools 
for Learning (7 West Sixteenth St.) 
1943. 24 p. 15 cents. 

Part one gives many suggestions on how 
to use recordings as a teaching device and 
hints on the care and operation of equip- 
ment; part two presents the study outlines, 


which include “suggested activities and sug- 
gested readings.” 


Public Cpinion 

Public Opinion in War and Peace, How 
Americans Make Up Their Minds. 
Analysis, by Harold D. Lasswell, Teach- 
ing aids, by Howard H. Cummings. 
Washington, D. C., National Council for 
the Social Studies, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 1943. 
68 p. (Problems in American life, Unit 
no. 14.) 30 cents. 


The analysis of the problem presents the 
basic information for the use of the 
teacher—the formation of public opinion, 
propaganda, technique of discussion, etc. 
The teaching aids suggest methods which the 
teacher may adapt in preparing teaching 
units for a specific class. 


Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Of- 
fice of Education on interlibrary loan 
follows. Many of these theses may be of 
interest to those engaged in training per- 
sons for the war effort. 


BaRNARD, JOHN D. The lecture-demonstra- 
tion vs. the problem-solving method of 
teaching a college science course: An experi- 
mental evaluation in terms of the develop- 
ment of the scientific attitudes, abilities in 
problem solving, understanding of generali- 
zations of science, and specific information, 
applied to two methods of teaching a col- 
lege introductory course in biological sci- 
ence. Doctor’s, 1941. New York University. 
267 p. ms. 


BartLetT, Sister MARY DoMITILLA. Trends 
in the teaching of secondary school mathe- 
matics. Master’s, 1942. University of Cin- 
cinnati. 63 p. ms. 


Bipp.e, Marcaret B. A study of juvenile 
delinquency in Vigo County, Indiana, and 
a survey of the agencies concerned. Mas- 
ter’s, 1943. Indiana State Teachers College. 
93 p. ms. 


Studies the effect of the war on juven- 
ile delinquency. 

BREEDEN, CHARLES L. Follow-up study of 
graduates of special industrial arts course 


from 1928 to 1940. Master's, 1942. Indiana 
State Teachers College. 104 p. ms, 








Cain, Ratpo H. Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution School, Tamassee, South 
Carolina. Master’s, 1943. Cornell Univer- 
sity. 119 p. ms. 


CiarK, Harotp G. An occupational study 
of personnel workers in selected agencies of 
the Federal Government. Doctor's, 1942. 
George Washington University. 260 p. ms. 


Cooper, SHIRLEY. An evaluation of the 
county unit in school administration in West 
Virginia. Doctor's, 1943. Cornell University. 
377 p. ms. 


DEWHIRST, EDITH W. Recreational oppor- 
tunities for the adolescent girl in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Master’s, 1942. George Washing- 
ton University. 45 p. ms. 


Fox, HELEN. Student personnel work in 
schoois of nursing. Doctor's, 1942. Georg: 
Washington University. 294 p. ms. 


HenrRick, Lucite M. A guidance program in 
a Veterans’ Administration facility. Doc- 
tor’s, 1942. George Washington University. 
314 p. ms, 


Hoven, Sister Mary A. The relation be- 
tween the intelligence of pupils of different 
nationalities and the accomplishment of 
these same individuals of different levels ot 
mental ability. Master’s, 1942. Indiana 
State Teachers College. 109 p. ms. 


HoTcHKIss, KENNETH H. The use of 
group tests for the selection and placement 
of defense school students. Master’s, 1942. 
Cornell University. 47 p. ms. 


Moran, MarK R. The educational program 
in the United States Bureau of Prisons. 
Master’s, 1943. Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. 76 p. ms. 


Murpny, Lutv B. A survey of testing pro- 
grams and personnel practices in use for em- 
ployment purposes in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Master’s, 1942. University of Cincinnati. 81 
p. ms. 


REGLEIN, Nep L. A film-strip mechanical 
comprehension test. Doctor’s, 1942. Indiana 
University. 43 p. 


Warp, Ernest H. Admission to advanced 
standing in the colleges and universities of 
Ohio. Doctor’s, 1942. University of Cincin- 
nati. 260 p. ms. 


YorpDAN, Epwarp L. Traffic safety: A study 
of modern engineering, educational and en- 
forcement techniques for the control of mo- 
tor vehicle accidents. Doctor’s, 1941. New 
York University. 248 p. ms. 


Staff Change in Agricul- 
tural Education Service 


A. Webster Tenney, professor of agri- 
cultural education, University of Florida, 
has been appointed (for the duration) 
to take the place of Stewart C. Hulslander 
as subject-matter specialist in agricul- 
tural education, U. S. Office of Education, 
and acting national executive secretary 
of the Future Farmers of America. 

Mr. Hulslander resigned to return to 
Pennsylvania where he is serving as 
county supervisor of vocational agri- 
culture, 
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Teachers Carefully 
Trained 


Under the school-community plan fol- 
lowed in training prospective home eco- 
nomics teachers in Ohio, a prospective 
teacher spends 1 or 2 weeks in a public 
school of her choice during the month of 
September and before her college classes 
begin. 

Arrangements are made in the spring 
for the student to observe and partici- 
pate in the activities of the home eco- 
nomics and other departments of the 
school. Her activities while at the school 
may include work in the office in becom- 
ing acquainted with school records, ob- 
serving and participating in classes in 
the home economics and other depart- 
ments, and work in the school lunch- 
room, 

In addition, students in home eco- 
nomics teacher-training courses in Ohio 
State University are required to do full- 
time work as cadet teachers in a desig- 
nated practice school for a period equiv- 
alent to half of a college quarter. Each 
teacher thus has an opportunity to come 
in contact with situations and problems 
similar to those she will encounter 
eventually as a regular employed teacher. 
Frequently student teachers have an op- 
portunity to attend meetings for adults 
called by the regular home economics 
teacher and to assist in teaching adult 
classes and in arranging and conducting 
homemaking demonstrations of interest 
to the community. 


Background Data 


At a mass experience meeting of pro- 
spective teachers held in the spring quar- 
ter, those who have had practice teach- 
ing discuss their experiences. Super- 
vising teachers help student teachers to 
get the type of experience they need 
most. Before going to the teaching cen- 
ter the supervising teacher reviews the 
student teacher’s guidance file. 

Supervising teachers also make avail- 
able to the student teacher information 
on each home economics student ir the 
practice school, including data on the 
student’s family life and background ob- 
tained from the student’s reports on her 
own course activities, from the teachers, 
and from other sources. 

Supervising teachers are laying special 
stress on the importance of arranging for 
every student teacher to visit as many as 
possible of the homes of students in the 
school to which she is assigned and to 
attend as many community affairs as 
possible. 





8) Among Edinstuaih Journals 





“Perhaps the most valuable result of 
education,” according to Thomas Henry 
Huxley, “is the ability to make yourself 
do the thing you have to do, when it 
ought to be done, whether you like it or 
not.” In trying to present a cross sec- 


x 


Caneel a ® ben ges 


It will be bad for education if we ac- 
centuate the distinction between a few 
“educationists” classed as professionals 
and many teachers regarded as workers. 
All should be professional workers. It 
will be good for schools if teachers take 
a more active part in the control of 
education as a whole. 

One fiecessary condition for such pro- 
fessional interest is to know what is 
golmg on. * * * 

—The School, Ontario College of Edu- 
cation, University of Toronto, Canada, 
June 1943. 


— 


The elementary principal must be a 
hundred personalities in one. She must 
move from one activity to another with 
untiring zeal. But above all, she must 
be a leader—an inspiration and an ex- 
ample to others, The days may be filled 
with incidents both pleasant and other- 
wise; but her vision must reach beyond 
these. She must look beyond the rain- 
bow and see not minds alone which she 
has filled with knowledge, but beautiful 
personalities—men and women whom she 
has inspired, and for whom she has 
opened the doors to living art. 

—Elise Boylston, in The National Ele- 
mentary Principal, June 1943. 


* 


The instructor’s attitude toward a sub- 
ject, his enthusiasm for it, may be his 
strongest point, not only in stimulating 
the student to learn but to develop in the 
student the proper attitude regarding a 
job. A teacher must strengthen these 
personality traits always along with the 
technical skills, for so often the unsuc- 
cessful worker fails because of deficien- 
cies of this kind. 

—Robert O. McFarland, in Ohio Schools, 
May 1943, 
* 


The peace of the world cannot be 
firmly established unless we develop from 





tion of trends and thought as indicated 
in the educational journals, EDUCATION 
FOR VICTORY will include various expres- 
sions of what educators believe we “have 
to do” to meet the challenges of the 
present and to plan for tomorrow’s needs. 


* 


nursery school to university and adult 
schools a program to convince a large 
part of mankind that the golden rule 
is not sappy, is not sentimental, but is 
based on sound psychological needs for 
equality, fraternity, and cooperation. 
—James Marshall, in The Colorado Jour- 
nal of Education, May 1943. 


x * 


Post-War Plans 


The military victory and the treaties 
of peace can contribute but little to 
world progress toward freedom unless 
they are forerunners of a regime wherein 
increasing numbers of the peoples of 
the world shall have an opportunity to 
learn the benefits of freedom, the bless- 
ings of peace, the advantages of justice, 
and the satisfactions of security by hav- 
ing an opportunity to live under an order 
that makes these blessings attainable 
for all. This is education! This is 
building the convictions and developing 
the attitudes that will support a program 
of social justice and human welfare for 
all mankind. 

—John A. Sexson, in Hawaii Education- 
al Review, June 1943. 


* 


* * * Effective education for world 


cooperation within each regional culture 
must be in terms which are familiar to 
the learners, and, above all, pro-demo- 
cratic, pro-cooperative factors in the 
historical heritages of defeated nations 
must be evoked and encouraged. Cul- 
tural interaction must proceed on the 
basis of each teacher’s being also a 
learner, and each learner’s being also a 
teacher. The principle of developing 
unity in diversity must prevail over the 
principle of repression, if such rehabili- 
tation is to be continuous and pro- 
gressive. 
—Robert F. Creegan, in American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors Bul- 
letin, June 1943. 
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Post-War Standards for 
Public Libraries 


Post-War Standards for Public Li- 
braries, prepared by the Committee on 
Post-War Planning of the American 
Library Association, at the request of 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
has recently come from the press of the 
Association. This publication points to 
the public library as an educational in- 
strument of the people and indicates 
that it should ascertain how well it is 
equipped to face its post-war obligations. 

Post-War Standards is devoted to pub- 
lic library objectives, standards of serv- 
ice, size and area, finance, buildings, 
book collection, personnel, and technical 
processes. It is designed as a basic tool 
for local, State, and national library 
planning, of use to librarians, trustees, 
and constituents. Carleton B. Joeckel, 
dean of the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, is chairman of 
the A. L. A. Committee on Post-War 
Planning. 


ODT Order 


Librarians whose services are affected 
by directives of the Office of Defense 
Transportation may be interested in a 
recent supplemental administrative or- 
der, published in the Federal Register, 
August 3, 1943. 

Under the provisions of this order, 
each regional manager and district man- 
ager of the Division of Motor Transport 
of the ODT is authorized in his area to 
issue, “in his discretion and subject to 
such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe,” special permits provided for 
by general regulations. The exercise of 
such authority is declared to be subject 
to the general supervision of the director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
and the Director of its Division of Motor 
Transport. 


Library Salaries Tend Upward 


“Library salaries are tending up- 
wards,” according to a recent statement 
in Libraries and the War, a circular is- 
sued by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Library school graduates can 
hardly be obtained for the salaries form- 
erly prevailing. In some rural States 
where the cost of living is relatively low, 
initial salaries for library school gradu- 





ates with no experience have been raised 
from $1,400 to $1,540, $1,620 and higher. 


Reading Recreation for War 
Workers 


The lack of recreation for war workers 
is a threat to production, according to a 
recent statement by the Recreation Divi- 
sion of the Federal Security Agency, 
which points to reading as one of many 
leisure-time activities provided for by 
local communities. One small town 
solved the problem of lack of available 
reading materials by means of a book- 
mobile, which was set up through the 
interest of a college librarian, the super- 
visor of the State library extension serv- 
ice, and a county judge. 


Archive of Hispanic Culture to 
Expand 


The Hispanic Foundation in the Li- 
brary of Congress has received a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to be 
used within a 2-year period for the ex- 
pansion of its Archive of Hispanic Cul- 
ture, Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress, announced recently. This 
grant will enable the Library to increase 
its holdings of photographs and slides so 
that the collection will represent as 
nearly complete a record as possible of 
the achievements of Latin-American 
artists. 


Through this grant, it is the intention 
of the Library to prepare sets of slides 
and photographs for the use of teachers, 
schools, and organizations interested in 
Latin-American art. The Archive of 
Hispanic Culture, since its establishment, 
has cooperated with Government 
agencies, museums, and universities in 
projects to make Latin-American art 
better known in the United States. 


International Relations Board 


The Library of Congress, through its 
Information Bulletin, announced re- 
cently that Henry Miller Lydenberg, di- 
rector of the International Relations 
Board of the American Library Associa- 
tion, has established headquarters in the 
Annex. 

The director will oversee the interna- 
tional relations work of the Association, 
including two projects already operating 





from the Library of Congress—the Books 
for Devastated Areas project and the 
Books for Latin-America project. Dr. 
Lydenberg, formerly director of the New 
York Public Library, has been until re- 
cently director of the Benjamin Franklin 
Library in Mexico City. 


Film Program 


In an article entitled, The Library of 
Visual Aids in Adult Education, appear- 
ing in a recent issue of Adult Education 
Bulletin, the director of adult education 
of Cleveland Public Library discusses 
briefly the film program of that insti- 
tution. 

As a part of its war effort, this library 
endeavors to meet special needs of civil- 
ians through loans of films to individuals 
and groups, and the sponsorship of film 
forums. A library of films has been se- 
cured through purchase, gift, and de- 
posit by Government agencies, local or- 
ganizations, and industries. No charge 


is made for the service beyond that for 


damage or overdue use. 


Library Services For Housing 
Projects 


At a recent regional <raining confer- 
ence held for community program direc- 
ters from Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia areas under the direction of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, dis- 
cussion of library services available to 
residents of housing projects was in- 
cluded in the agenda. Attention of con- 
ferees was called to typical services of 
local and State library agencies, as well 
as to other professional library sources 
of advice and assistance. 








INFORMATION NEEDED 


School libraries are a vital re- 
source in the war effort. The fre- 
quent requests for information on 
libraries from the regular Govern- 
ment and war agencies, are evi- 
dence of the fact. 

The U. S. Office of Education is 
collecting data needed for formu- 
lating library programs. Superin- 
tendents, who have not already 
done so, can help this timely proj- 
ect by filling in the information 
called for on Form 8-070 (1942), 
School Library Statistics, 1941-42, 
and forwarding the blank prompt- 
ly to the Office of Education, as 
data for the study will be sum- 
marized early in the school year. 
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Educational Reconstruction 


in England 


Set Forth in White Paper 


Proposals for reconstruction of educa- 
tion in England and Wales were pre- 
sented to Parliament by the president of 
the Great Britain Board of Education in 
a@ White Paper published July 16, 1943. 
“The Government’s purpose in putting 
forward the reforms,” according to the 
introduction, “is to secure for children 
a happier childhood and a better start 
in life; to ensure a fuller measure of edu- 
cation and opportunity for young peo- 
ple and to provide means for all of de- 
veloping the various talents with which 
they are endowed and so enriching the 
inheritance of the country whose citi- 
zens they are.” The paper opens with 
the statement “Upon the education of 
the people of this country the fate of 
this country depends.” 

Following is a summary of the main 
changes to be effected in the present 
system of education in England, as given 
in the original White Paper and in a 
release regarding the paper which was 
issued by the British Information Serv- 
ices on July 21. 


Elementary Education 

Since 1870 education in England has 
been compulsory for all children from 
5 to 14 years of age. In 1936 the re- 
quirement was extended to 15 years with 
exemption for beneficial employment, 
but because of the war operation of the 
provision was suspended. 

Compulsory education begins with the 
infant school which the child attends 
from 5 to 7 or 8 years of age, when he 
passes into the junior school. Here at 
the age of 11 years he takes an exami- 
nation on the results of which the nature 
of his future full-time schooling depends. 
Boys and girls who pass this Special 
Place Examination, as it is called, with 
the highest success enter secondary 
schools; the remainder, except for a few 
who go to junior technical schools, re- 
ceive the rest of their full-time educa- 
tion either in separate schools or in the 
upper classes of the schools they already 
attend. 

The White Paper recommends that 
the school leaving age be raised to 15 
years aS soon as possible after the war 


but without exemptions, and that pro- 
vision be made for a further extension 
to 16 years at a later date. 

It is proposed further “that the 
statutory system of public education 
shall cease to be severally administered 
for the purpose of elementary and 
higher education, respectively. It will 
be organized in three progressive stages 
to be known as primary education, sec- 
ondary education, and further education 
and a duty will be placed on each local 
Education Authority to contribute to- 
wards the mental, moral, and physical 
development of the community by se- 
curing the provision of efficient educa- 
tion throughout those stages for all per- 
sons in the area capable of profiting 
thereby.” 

Nursery Schools 

In 1939 approximately 10,000 children 
between the ages 2-5 attended nursery 
schools; and 150,000 children between 
the ages 3-5 attended nursery classes 
attached to infant schools. Further, 
there were day nurseries for the accom- 
modation of 5,000 children from 2 weeks 
to 5 years: of age to relieve mothers 
working outside the home or suffering 
from ill health. Under war conditions 
these have increased to well over a thou- 
sand, with accommodations for 50,000 
children. 

The White Paper recommends the 
compulsory provision of nursery schools 
wherever the Board of Education con- 
siders it necessary, but attendance is to 
remain voluntary. 


Secondary Education 

As indicated, secondary schools take 
children at the age of 11 years from 
the elementary school on the basis of an 
examination. Fees vary according to 
the means of the parents from nothing 
to the full amount of the cost of educat- 
ing the child. The average leaving age 
is 1642 years. 

Three main types of secondary schools 
are planned for the future: Grammar 
schools for education mainly of an aca- 
demic nature, modern schools for an 
education embracing both literary and 
practical subjects, and technical schools 





for students of a more practical bent. 
Tuition will be free. 

In place of the Special Place Exami- 
nation it is proposed that children be 
classified largely on an assessment of 
their individual aptitudes as shown by 
their school records, supplemented, if 
necessary, by intelligence tests, with due 
regard to their parents’ wishes and the 
careers they have in mind. However, 
the choice of one type of secondary edu- 
cation rather than another for a par- 
ticular pupil will not be determined 
finaliy at the age of 11 but will be sub- 
ject to review as the child’s special gifts 
and capacities develop. “At the age of 
13, or even later, there will be facilities 
for transfer to a different type of educa- 
tion if the original choice proves to have 
been unsuitable. The keynote of the 
new system will be that the child is the 
centre of education, and that so far as is 
humanly possible, all children should re- 
ceive the type of education for which 
they are best adapted.” 

Religious Instruction 

One of the main differences between 
the council (State) schools and the vol- 
untary (denominational schools) is that 
the former provide no religious instruc- 
tion. 

It is recommended that in the future 
every primary and secondary school 
give religious instruction. Parents who 
wish may withdraw their children from 
such instruction. 

Voluntary (Denominational) Schools 

Under present arrangements where 
denominational schools need financial 
aid, the Local Education Authorities pay 
the teachers’ salaries, provide the equip- 
ment, and control instruction. In turn, 
they are represented on the managerial 
board in the proportion of two to four. 
The church authorities provide the 
premises and appoint the teachers (sub- 
ject to the approval of the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities), and pay for altera- 
tions and repairs. 

For the improvement of these schools 
two alternatives are proposed. (a) If 
the managers are unable to meet 50 per- 
cent of the required structural and other 
improvements, the local education au- 
thorities will take over the whole cost 
plus the responsibility for future re- 
pairs, etc. In return they will have the 
right to appoint teachers and to be rep- 
resented on the board of managers in 
proportion of four to two. The schools 
will be known as controlled schools. 
(b) If the managers undertake to meet 
50 percent of the improvements, the re- 
maining 50 percent will be met by direct 
grant from the exchequer, the managers 
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retaining their present powers of ap- 
pointment and representation. These 
schools will be known as aided schools, 


Further Education 

The field covered by further education 
includes students of all ages from the 
school-leaving age upward and almost 
every variety of subject. The instruc- 
tion is in the main, part time and given 
usually at evening during the student’s 
leisure hours, It is largely vocational 
though some types of schools also offer 
subjects of a general education nature. 

The White Paper recommends the in- 
troduction of a system of compulsory 
part-time education in working hours 
for young persons up to the age of 18 
years. It suggests further, the provi- 
sion of adequate and properly coordi- 
nated facilities for technical, commercial, 
and art education, and for adult educa- 
tion. 


Access to Universities 

During the past 20 years, many young 
people of ability who for financial rea- 
sons could not otherwise have continued 
their studies have been able to attend 
universities through scholarships and 
bursaries, The White Paper states that 
the “aim of a national policy must be 
to ensure that high ability is not handi- 
capped by the accidents of place of resi- 
dence or lack of means in securing a uni- 
versity education.” 


Recruitment and Training of Teachers 

At present, elementary school teachers 
receive their training either at one of 74 
training colleges for teachers or at the 
training department of a university. 

The question of the supply and educa- 
tion of teachers for the future is now 
being investigated by a committee. The 
White Paper envisions widely extended 
training facilities and the recruitment 
of large numbers of teachers from all 
classes of society. 


Extension of Health and Welfare 
Services 

Local Education Authorities have been 
required to provide systematic medical 
inspection for school children since 1907. 
Prior to the war more than 2,400 school 
clinics had been provided with a staff 
equivalent to 730 doctors and 800 den- 
tists working full time. 

School meals either free or at a small 
cost were provided before the war to 
some 250,000 children. Since the out- 
break of the war the service has been 
extended so that today over 1,000,000 
children are supplied with meals. 

With reference to these services it is 
recommended that they be extended and 
made compulsory, 








Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Wyoming Workshop Deals 
With Minority Problem 


The Inter-American Workshop at the 
University of Wyoming this summer has 
been a first venture in the State in bring- 
ing teachers together to plan for the 
Mexican and Spanish-American minor- 
ities in Wyoming who are relieving the 
labor shortage on the railroads and in 
sugar-beet production. Utilizing a pre- 
liminary survey of the needs of this 
minority group, workshop members con- 
centrated on developing plans for school 
and community cooperation in this field. 
The report is that the new outlook 
achieved at this workshop represents a 
significant advance toward the solution 
of the problem of Spanish-American 
minorities in Wyoming. 


Colombian University to 
Foster Exchange Program 


Alfredo Caballero Escovar, rector of 
the University of Popayan, Colombia, 
who has been visiting conferences and 
Inter-American Workshops in universi- 
ties in the Rocky Mountains and on the 
Pacific coast, spoke recently on “Trends 
in the Life of Colombia” at the Inter- 
American Workshop of the University of 
Denver. Popayan in the life of Colombia 
has something of the role of old Boston 
in United States culture and has been 
a nurturing place of literature, patriot- 
ism, and public service, and the guard- 
ian of national values. More than a 
dozen Presidents of the Republic have 
been students at Popayan. 

At the present time Dr. Caballero 
Escovar is working on plans with some 
of the leading United States universi- 
ties for exchanging professors and stu- 
dents between Colombia and this coun- 
try. Popayan is high in the mountains 
near the border of Ecuador, within prac- 
tical reach of Quito. 


Argentina University Honors 
United States 
Senor Edmundo Correas in a letter to 


the Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations described the cere- 


-monies that were held July 4 in South 


America’s newest university, the Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Cuyo, in Mendoza, 








Argentina. Sefior Correas, who is rector 
of this university, wrote that special con- 
ferences were held in the Institute of 
North American Studies at the univer- 
sity and that in the National Conserva- 
tory of Music the national anthems of 
the United States and Argentina were 
sung and the flags of the two countries 
hung side by side. 


Good Neighbor Forum 


The Pan American Good Neighbor 
Forum, 19 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, since 1937 has carried on a pro- 
gram devoted to fostering a better un- 
derstanding among the peoples of this 
hemisphere. The forum is especially in- 
terested in the improvement of inter- 
American relations and the relations of 
labor in all of the 21 republics. 

The organization has. an active 
speaker’s bureau and publishes a bulle- 
tin every 2 months. Articles from the 
bulletin may be reprinted or used as 
background material by anyone who is 
interested in promoting good will in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Handbook on Teaching 
Spanish and Portuguese 


A Handbook on the Teaching of Span- 
ish and Portuguese, under the editorship 
of Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, of the 
George Washington University, is in 
process of preparation by a group of lan- 
guage specialists with headquarters in 
the Library of Congress Annex. Under 
the sponsorship of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish, the project 
has received a grant from the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Preparation of the book is ex- 
pected to be complete by October 1, 1943, 
with publication date a possibility shortly 
thereafter. 


New Bibliography 


Concerning the Olher Americas, a 
mimeographed bibliography has just 
been issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The 20-page pamphlet will be 
of use to teachers everywhere, but es- 
pecially to those whose library facilities 
are inadequate. Some of the subjects 
covered in the bibliography are agricul- 
ture, art, archaelogy, education, history, 
music, and social problems, 
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Ti}. U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
Of Education 
Publications 


Training High-School Students for 
Wartime Service to Children. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1843. 60 p. (School Children and the 
War Series, Leaflet No. 5.) 10 cents. 


Prepared to help administrators, teachers, 
and others interested in training high-school 
students for wartime service to children. 
Part I discusses ways in which a project may 
be organized and developed. Part II tells 
the story of Elkviéw, a hypothetical com- 
munity in which such a training project is 
under way. 


Meeting Children’s Emotional Disor- 
ders at School. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943. 16 p. 
(School Children and the War Series, 
Leaflet No. 6.) 5 cents. 


Those in charge of groups of children in 
wartime need to know how to prepare chil- 
dren for emergencies in order to forestall 
the occurrence of emotional disturbances and 
to handle such disturbances wisely when 
they do occur. Group procedures suggested 
in this leaflet are treated under the follow- 
ing headings: 1. The classroom situation; 
2. The school as a whole; 3. Special activities 
during alerts; and 4. The prevention of panic. 


The Far East—Annotated Sources for 
Curriculum Materials. By C. O. Arndt. 
Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 
1943. 14 p. processed. Free. 

Material listed in the following categories: 
Bibliographies, Recordings, Chinese and 
United Nations’ songs, Annotated films, Film 
sources, Still pictures, War posters, Chinese 


and Japanese language textbooks, Maps, and 
Other curriculum materials. 


An Annotated List of Periodicals on the 
Far East—For Teachers and Librarians. 
By Martha R. McCabe, in cooperation 
with C. O. Arndt. Washington, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1943. 9 p. proc- 
essed. Free. 


A working list of periodicals dealing with 
education and industrial and socio-economic 
conditions, as well as with current affairs and 
cultural backgrounds. Gives publisher, place, 


frequency of publication, and subscription 
price. 

Effects of the War Upon College Per- 
sonnel. By Henry G. Badger and Ben- 
jamin W. Frazier. Washington, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1943. 14 p. proc- 
essed. (Circular No. 217.) Free. 


Significant changes in student enrollment, 
number and composition of staffs, and col- 
lege financing for 61.7 percent of the institu- 
tions of higher education in the United 
States. 


Some Early Effects of the War Upon 
Public Schools. By Emery M. Foster 
and Benjamin W. Frazier. Washington, 
U. S. Office of Education, 1943. 13 p. 
processed. (Circular No. 218.) Free. 


Contents: Trends in school enrollment, 
enrollment in selected regular subjects, en- 
rollment in special courses based upon Army 
syllabi, changes in number of teachers, new 
teachers by level and subject, methods of 
filling teaching positions, emergency certifi- 
cates, reasons for teachers leaving school sys- 
tems, salaries offered for unfilled positions, 
and rate of teacher turn-over. 

Expenditures Per Pupil in City 
Schools, 1941-42. PartI. By Mary Ella 
W. Banfield. Washington, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1943. 4 p. processed. 
(Circular No. 219.) Free. 


Data on cost per pupil in 45 cities of 100,000 
population or more. 


Guidance Books, 1942-43—A Selected 
Bibliography. By Walter J. Greenleaf. 
Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 
1943. 13 p. processed. (Misc. 3059.) 
Free. 

Current information for wartime counselors 
on military service, on civilian occupations 
carried on under wartime conditions, and on 
training opportunities open to men and 


women in uniform and to those not in 
service. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering. Home Stor- 
age of Vegetables and Fruits. By James 
H. Beattie and Dean H. Rose. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
May 1943. 29p. Illustrated. (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1939) 10 cents. Free from 
Department of Agriculture, Distribution 
Section, as long as the supply lasts. 


Emphasizes conservation of food by home 
storage of fruits and vegetables and gives 
detailed directions for storing them, both 
on farms and in cities and towns. 





Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration. Hunger Quits School. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
(1943) 11 p. Illustrated. (AWI-25) 5 
cents. Free from Department of Agri- 
culture, Distribution Section, as long as 
the supply lasts. 





Describes how the school lunch program 
operated by local communities in cooperation 
with the Food Distribution Administration 
is driving hunger out of many schools. 


Soil Conservation Service. 
Fish For Food From Farm Ponds. By 
Verne E. Davison and J. A. Johnson. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 22 p. Illustrated. (Farmers’ 
Bulietin No. 1938) 10 cents. Single 
copies free from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Soil Conservation Service, or 
State offices of the Soil Conservation 
Service, as long as the supply lasts. 
Tells how to build and manage a farm fish 


pond, how to protect the pond watershed, 
and how to recondition old ponds. 


Federal Security Agency. Office of 
Community War Services. Recreation— 
a Resource of War. Washington, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Com- 
munity War Services, 1943. 8p. Free. 

Prepared to help communities in war areas 
meet the off-the-job needs of war workers 
and their families. A digest of the Federal 


Security’s publication, titled, “Spare Time— 
A War Asset for War Workers.” 


Become a Nurse; Save His 
Life; and Find Your Own. Washing- 
ton, United States Office of War Infor- 
mation, 1943. 2-page folder. Free. 


A student nurse recruiting campaign folder. 


National Resources Planning Board. 
Human Conservation: The Story of Our 
Wasted Resources. By Lawrence K. 
Frank and Louise K. Kiser. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, March 
1943. 126 p. Illustrated. 20 cents. 

This study shows the hazards and losses 
of human resources, discusses human con- 
servation as the major social goal of a 
democracy, and gives a suggested outline for 


communities wishing to study their own 
human resources. 


U. S. Department of the Interior. 
Bureau of Mines. Motion Picture Films 
Of The Bureau Of Mines. Washington, 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, 1943. 35 p. Free. 

Describes films for 62 subjects and tells 
how they may be borrowed. Shown to about 
9,000,000 people in 1942, 95 percent of whom 
were students in universities, high and ele- 
mentary schools. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Home Canning of Fishery Products. By 
Norman D. Jarvis and Joseph F. Punco- 
char. Washington, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 31 p. 
Illustrated. (Conservation Bulletin 28.) 
5 cents. 

Presents detailed information on the home 
canning of typical fishery products. 

Office of Indian Affairs. In- 
dians At Work. Vol. 11. No.1. May- 
June 1943. Chicago, Ill. Department 
of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs. 
43 p. Illustrated. A free bimonthly news 
magazine with a mailing list restricted 
to those active in Indian affairs. Single 
back numbers furnished on request. 

This Memorial issue shows the contribu- 
tion that Indian soldiers and civilians have 
made and are making to the war both at 
home and overseas. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. The Expectant Mother. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 5-page folder. (C. B. Folder 1.) 
Single copies, 5 cents; 100 copies, $1. 
Free from the Children’s Bureau as long 
as the supply lasts. 

Tells the expectant mother how to care 
for herself, what preparations are necessary 
for the birth, and what to do after the baby 
is born. 

Which Jobs For 
No. 7—Advisory 





Young Workers? 
Standards for the Operation of Metal- 


Working Machines, Washington, De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 
May 1943. 12 p. Free. 

Lists the more common types of metal- 
working machines that can be operated by 
16- and 17-year-old boys and girls with rel- 
ative safety and also those that are hazardous 
for them. 

Women’s Bureau. Women’s 
Effective War Work Requires Good 
Posture. By Margaret T. Mettert. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 6 p. (Special Bulletin No. 
10 of the Women’s Bureau.) 5 cents. 
Single copies free from the Women’s 
Bureau as long as the supply lasts. 
Gives practical suggestions and State reg- 


ulations; also lists references on industrial 
seating and posture. 


U. S. Library of Congress. The 
Thomas Jefferson murals. By Ezra Win- 
ter, N. A. Washington, Library of Con- 
gress [1843]. 8-pagefolder. Free. Sup- 
ply limited. 

Contains reproductions and descriptions of 


the murals in the Thomas Jefferson Room of 
the Library of Congress. Useful for schools. 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Rec- 
reation in War Time; a Manual for 
Recreation Committees of Local Defense 


Councils. Published by the Office of 
Civilian Defense with the cooperation of 
the Office of Defense, Health, and Wel- 
fare Services. Washington, Office of 
Civilian Defense, May 1943. 16p. (OCD 
Publication 3624) Free. Available also 
from regional, State, and local defense 
councils. 

Tells how to organize a recreational com- 
mittee, describes its activities; and empha- 
sizes close working relationships with civil- 
ian war services of local defense councils, 


especially those concerned with health and 
welfare. 


U.S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Guatemala; Land of 
the Trees. Washington, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
[1843]. 8 p. Illustrated. Distributed 
by the U. S. Office of Education. Free. 
Supply limited. 

A brief discussion of the history, geog- 


raphy, and pyesent status of civilization. 
Useful for elementary and junior high schools. 


U.S. Office of War Information. Divi- 
sion of Public Inquiries. United States 
Government Manual. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Summer 
1943. 707 p. $1 a copy; $2.75 for sub- 
scription (3 editions). 

This edition containing revisions through 
May 15, 1943, gives information on the cre- 
ation, functions, and activities of the Federal 


departments and agencies. A valuable ref- 
erence book for high-school libraries. 


How Can We Win the Bat- 
tle of Transportation? Washington, 
Office of War Information, Division of 
Public Inquiries, 1943. 8 p. (Discus- 
sion Guide No. 6.) Single copies free. 
Supply limited. 

Useful for school and community groups 


interested in the problem of wartime trans- 
portation in their own localities. 


U. S. War Department. Army Arith- 
metic: Technical Manual. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, May 
1943. 48 p. (War Department TM 21- 
510) 20 cents. 


As this text is prepared for men with 
limited number concepts, much of the mate- 
rial is presented in concrete form. 


Army Reader: Technical 

Manual. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, May 1943. 145 p. 
(War Department TM 21-500) 35 cents. 
Contains simply written episodes cover- 
ing four units of work, each dealing with 


the camp experiences of a typical soldier 
called Private Pete. 


Army Specialized Training Di- 
vision. Fifty Questions and Answers on 
Army Specialized Training Program. 


Washington, War Department, Army 
Specialized Training Division, 1943. 21 
p. Mlustrated. Free. 

Gives information on the mission, scope, 
and operation of the Army’s program for 
training soldiers for specific needs, by uti- 


lizing the faculties and facilities of colleges 
and universities. 


U. S. War Department. Office of the 
Secretary of War. Civilian Personnel 
Division. Job Classification. What It Is, 
How It Works, What It Does For You. 
Washington, War Department, April 
1943. 19 p. Illustrated. Processed. 
Free. 

Describes the job classification plan used 


by the U. S. Government in classifying its 
civilian employees. 


U. S. War Manpower Commission. 
Manpower Requirements; January 1943- 
July 1944. Prepared in cooperation with 
the U. S. Department of Labor. Wash- 
ington, War Manpower Commission, 
June 28, 1943. 8 p. Mimeograrhed. 
Free. 


This analysis of the manpower require- 
ments for January and July of 1943 and 
1944 shows that 3,600,000 persons must be 
added to the armed forces and the munitions 
industries by July 1944. Says that with no 
reserve of available unemployed, this must 
be done by transferring workers from one 
area to another and by intensive recruitment 
measures. 


U. S. War Relocation Authority. Re- 
location of Japanese-Americans. Wash- 
ington, War Relocation Authority, May 
1943. 10 p. Miustrated. Free (supply 
limited). 

A brief account of the Government’s pro- 
gram in helping relocate Japanese-Ameri- 


cans, who were evacuated from their homes 
as @ war measure. 


Japanese-Americans in 
Relocation Centers. Washington, War 
Relocation Authority, March 1943. 4p. 
Mimeographed. Free. Supply limited. 


A brief review of the activities of the Re- 
location Centers. 


“A Voice That Must be Heard.” 
Washington, War Relocation Authority, 
1943. 13 p. Processed. Free. Supply 
limited. 


Contains extracts from statements, regard- 
ing Americans of Japanese ancestry by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Hon. 
Joseph C. Grew and other Government 
Officials. 


Library Service at Relocation 
Centers. Washington, War Relocation 
Authority, June 8, 1943. 4p. Mimeo- 
graphed. Free. 


Contains 15 recommendations based upon 
the objectives to be achieved. 
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